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The Budget as an Instrument of Legislative 
Control and Executive Management 


By HAROLD D. SMITH 


Director, U.S. Bureau of the Budget 





HE relationship between the legisla- 

tive and the executive branches large- 

ly determines the success or failure of 
democratic government. Hence, the budg- 
et, because it is at the same time the most 
important instrument of legislative control 
and of executive management, is at the very 
core of democratic government. No one 
who fails to recognize this dual function can 
fully appreciate the true significance of 
budgets or appraise the difficult problems 
which must be solved in connection with 
them. 

How can the budget serve both these ob- 
jectives? On superficial analysis it appears 
that the purposes of legislative control and 
of executive management are in conflict. A 
budget which is devised primarily as an in- 
strument of legislative control seems to 
hamstring administration and to impair 
efficiency in executive management. On the 
other hand, a budget which leaves wide 
discretion and freedom of action to execu- 
tive management appears to become that 
much less effective as a means of legislative 
control. 

I do not deny that there is some conflict 
between these two objectives, but I believe 
that this conflict can be reconciled; that a 
more fundamental analysis will show that 
a budget which serves as an effective instru- 
ment of executive management also serves 
as the most effective instrument of legis- 
lative control. That is the thesis I should 
like to discuss. 


Nore: An address delivered before the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, June 9g, 1944. 


The Budget and Legislative Control 


UDGETs were developed during the ab- 

solute regimes of the late Middle Ages. 
As statements of revenues and expendi- 
tures, they were used exclusively for pur- 
poses of administration by the sovereign 
monarchs and their advisers. Since as a rule 
“the king lived of his own,” that is, derived 
his revenue mainly from his own domain, 
the budget was regarded as his own business 
affair and was treated as a carefully guarded 
secret of state. In times of war, however, it 
became necessary to resort to taxes as an ex- 
traordinary source of revenue. In order to 
assure the consent of powerful taxpayers, 
the crown had to grant to the nobility a 
voice in deciding on revenue measures, par- 
ticularly for financing wars. The Revolu- 
tion of 1688 brought general recognition in 
Great Britain to the principle “no taxation 
without representation” but it did not yet 
bring all government expenditures under 
parliamentary control. There remained a 
long way to go before the principle of no 
expenditures without “appropriations made 
by law” was established in the American 
Constitution. 

In the 250 years since the British Dec- 
laration of Rights and the 150 years of 
democratic governments on the European 
and American continents, budgetary con- 
trols have been devised in an attempt to 
tighten the legislative control of the execu- 
tive. During this period there gradually 
emerged principles of budgeting designed 
to assure complete legislative control of the 
purse strings. These principles reflect vari- 
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ous aspects of the centuries-old struggle 
between the crown and the parliament for 
democratic control of the government. 
While this struggle began in Great Britain, 
the principles themselves were developed 
particularly in France. The historical ori- 
gin—the steady desire of parliaments to 
hold the crown under control—explains the 
onesidedness of these principles. Yet they 
represent standards which, with allowance 
for the requirements of effective manage- 
ment, still must be considered in a modern- 
ized approach to democratic budgeting. 
Therefore, I repeat them as a basis for later 
consideration. 

These historical budget principles are 
substantially as follows: 


1. Publicity. The main stages of the budget 
process, which include executive recommendation, 
legislative consideration and action, and budget 
execution, should be made public. 

2. Clarity. The budget should be understandable 
to every citizen. As was said by a British writer in 
1764: “The administration has condescended . . . 
to explain the budget to the meanest capacity.” 

3. Comprehensiveness. The budget should con- 
tain expenditures and revenues on a gross basis, 
reflecting all governmental activities without ex- 
ception, and should show the surplus available for 
debt retirement or the deficit to be met by new 
revenue legislation or borrowing. 

4. Budget Unity. All receipts should be recov- 
ered into one general fund for financing all ex- 
penditures. This principle condemns earmarking 
of revenues for specific purposes of expenditure, 
except in cases of trust accounts, or in cases where 
a special and direct relationship exists between 
receipts and expenditures. 

5. Detailed Specification. Receipts and appro- 
priations should be expressed in detailed specifi- 
cation; transfer of items should be permitted only 
in exceptional cases. 

6. Prior Authorization. The budget should be 
submitted, considered, and acted upon in advance 
of the period during which the expenditures are 
to be made; it should include estimates for all 
foreseeable needs, thus reducing as far as possible 
requests for supplemental and deficiency appro- 
priations. Budget execution should stay strictly 
within the legislative authorization and should be 
checked by an auditing agency reporting to the 
legislature. 


7. Periodicity. Appropriations should be author- 
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ized for a definite period of time. An appropriation 
not used at the end of the period should generally 
lapse or be reappropriated with the specific amount 
and purpose detailed. 


8. Accuracy. Budget estimates should be as ac. 
curate as possible and there should be no “pad. 
ding” of expenditure estimates or providing for 
hidden reserves by underestimating revenues. 


If we look at this list of budgetary com. 
mandments and think of the budgetary 
practices of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments here in the United States as well as 
abroad, we must reach the conclusion that 
budgeteers are hopeless sinners. Each one 
of these principles is frequently violated by 
those who prepare the budget, those who 
enact it, or those who execute it. 

At variance with the first principle is the 
fact that during the war we in the federal 
government do not make public all details 
of appropriations and expenditures for rea 
sons of military security. 

We should hang our heads when we 
think of the second commandment, the 
principle of clarity. In spite of recent im- 
provements, it is still true that the federal 
budget and the appropriation acts make 
very difficult reading for the layman and 
even for the expert. It is happily true, 
however, that several states and many mu- 
nicipalities are successful in presenting 
their budgets in a more understandable 
fashion. 

In violation of the principle of compre- 
hensiveness, appropriations for some types 
of operations are often enacted on a net 
basis, that is, permitting the expenditure 
of certain receipts without specific appro- 
priation. This situation occurs in the fed- 
eral government especially in relation to 
government corporations and in local gov- 
ernments frequently in the case of public 
utilities. Whatever may be said for the need 
of these departures from the principle, vio- 
lations certainly become objectionable in 
those cases where administrative functions 
are budgeted on a net basis. 

The fourth principle—that of budget 
unity—is violated in several ways. For in- 
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stance, one violation occurs when the fed- 
eral law requires allocation of an amount 
corresponding to go per cent of estimated 
customs revenues to certain agricultural 
purposes The states are particular offenders 
against this principle of budget unity by 
special earmarking of revenues. In some 
cases the practice may be justified. In gen- 
eral, however, it has impaired sound fiscal 
planning. Some governments fail to include 
in their budgets receipts from borrowing 
and expenditures of borrowed funds, violat- 
ing the principles of unity and comprehen- 
siveness at the same time. 

In a similar way we could go down the 
line and find violations of the other budget 
principles. For some of these violations 
there is no excuse. Others occur because 
these principles have been formulated ex- 
clusively from the point of view of legis- 
lative control without regard for the needs 
of effective management. Lucius Wilmer- 
ding, in a history of early congressional 
efforts to control expenditures, reached the 
conclusion that congressional attempts to 
control expenditures by narrow specifica- 
tions have been “in large measure, self-de- 
feating.”” He may exaggerate, but I think 
he is right in his belief that almost unavoid- 
able violation results from the establish- 
ment of inflexible principles. We need a 
more constructive approach—one which 
takes into consideration the requirements 
of executive management. 


The Budget and Executive Management 


HE inadequacy of the traditional budg- 
v2 principles became increasingly ob- 
vious with the growth of government func- 
tions and responsibilities. The issue today 
is no longer the struggle of a representative 
parliament for control of a recalcitrant 
crown. True, adequate legislative control 
must still be effectuated and vitalized— 
legislative control, however, of a responsi- 
ble executive who must be equipped to 
deal with the difficult political, economic, 
and social problems of our time. 


The Budget and Accounting Act of ig21 
introduced the executive budget into the 
federal system. During the extensive legis- 
lative deliberations which preceded its 
adoption, there was considerable recogni- 
tion of the budget as a basic instrument 
of executive management. Representative 
Good of Iowa, in many ways the foremost 
of the “founding fathers’’ of the national 
budget system, observed on the floor of 
Congress: ‘““We do not appropriate money 
simply for the purpose of making appro- 
priations; we appropriate money to carry 
out work planned for the Government. 
The President alone formulates this plan.” 
Charles D. Norton, who had helped Presi- 
dent Taft in organizing the Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, in his testimony 
stressed the continuing functions of the 
central budget staff in collaboration with 
the budget officers of the federal agencies. 
He pointed out that thus “there would be 
created a group of associates, partners, if 
you please, whose particular duty was that 
of analysis and balancing the various pro- 
jects of the administration.” 

Other witnesses spoke of the importance 
of “departmental self-study throughout 
the year, from year to year, by administra- 
tive officers,” and of the gradual accumula- 
tion of data “to show administrative prac- 
tice in performing the several functions.” 
One of these witnesses, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt, spe- 
cifically referred to the budget system as 
“the entering wedge” toward placing “the 
Government on a business basis.” It was 
for these reasons that Representative Mon- 
dell, of Wyoming, another of the “foun- 
ders,” proclaimed the act “the greatest 
measure of legislative and administrative 
reform in our history.” 

Much progress has been made since the 
adoption of the Budget and Accounting 
Act in developing the management aspect 
of budgeting in the federal government. 
A major step forward followed the 1937 re- 
port of the President's Committee on Ad- 
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ministrative Management, which recom- 
mended a greatly increased sphere of 
responsibility for the Bureau of the Budget 
as agent of the President in the field of man- 
agement. The Bureau was enabled to as- 
sume the greater part of the réle outlined 
by the Committee when it was transferred 
to the Executive Office of the President 
under the Reorganization Act of 1939 and 
its duties subsequently defined by the Presi- 
dent. Yet it is not to be expected that only 
two decades of systematic work on budget 
management should result in the same crys- 
tallization of thinking as has developed 
over a period of 150 years in the field of 
legislative controls. Furthermore, the prin- 
ciples of budget management cannot and 
should not be considered as graven com- 
mands, but as subject to constant develop- 
ment to meet the changing scope of activi- 
ties and responsibilities of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Any attempt to summarize budget prin- 
ciples or rules of executive management 
must, therefore, be of a tentative character. 
At the same time, the principles themselves 
must be dynamic. I submit such a tentative 
set of eight principles, referring particularly 
to budgeting in the federal government. 
These same principles can easily be modi- 
fied so as to become applicable to state and 
local governments. One should remember, 
of course, that the administrative organiza- 
tion of the budget function depends on the 
fundamental organization of the govern- 
ment in question. In this respect a presiden- 
tial form of government differs from a 
cabinet form; a city commission system from 
a council manager system. The purpose and 
significance of the budget are, however, the 
same in all types of democratic government. 

These eight principles, I repeat, are de- 
signed from the point of view of executive 
management, and in this respect are as one- 
sided as those designed for legislative con- 
trol. Democratic budgeting requires the 
reconciliation of these two distinct ap- 
proaches. 


1. Executive Programming. The budget, 
as recommended, reflects the program of 
the chief executive. When enacted it be- 
comes the work program of the govern- 
ment, reflecting all government responsibili- 
ties and activities in their political, econom- 
ic, and social aspects. Budget formulation, 
therefore, must be geared closely and di- 
rectly to the formulation of the chief execu- 
tive’s program as a whole. Budgeting and 
programming are the two sides of the same 
coin; both must be under the direct super- 
vision of the chief executive. This principle 
holds true for all governments—federal, 
state, and local. 

2. Executive Responsibility. The appro- 
priation ordinarily authorizes, it does not 
direct, an agency to spend money. The ex- 
ecutive branch is directed to fulfill the 
function established by law or implied in 
the language of the appropriation measure. 
In other words, the appropriation is not a 
mandate to spend, nor does it establish a 
“vested right” of an agency. The agency is 
responsible, under the direction of the chief 
executive, for executing the intent of the 
legislation in the most economical manner. 
The chief executive, for his part, has the 
responsibility of seeing that the agency pro- 
grams are brought into accord with legis- 
lative intent and are executed with the 
greatest possible economy. 

3. Reporting. Preparation of the budget, 
legislative action, and budget execution 
must be based on full financial and operat- 
ing reports flowing up from the administra- 
tive units of the government. Current infor- 
mation should be furnished the executive 
as well as the legislative branch on the prog- 
ress of work with respect to the various pro- 
grams and projects, obligations incurred, 
expenditures made, revenues received, indi- 
viduals employed, objectives accomplished, 
and other relevant facts. Budgeting without 
such reporting is blind and arbitrary. 

4. Adequate Tools. Executive budget re- 
sponsibility requires adequate administra- 
tive tools. The chief executive must have 
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under his direct supervision a properly 
staffed budget organization. In addition, 
certain powers must be available to the 
executive in order to assure the most eco- 
nomical execution of legislative intent. 
These include, among others, authority to 
make monthly or quarterly allotments of 
appropriations and to set up reserves out of 
appropriations. The reserves are to be used 
in case of contingencies or are to lapse un- 
expended if changed conditions permit exe- 
cution of the congressional intent with less 
than the amount appropriated. An agency 
reporting system, which I have just men- 
tioned, is also an essential tool of executive 
budgeting. 

5. Multiple Procedures. Modern govern- 
ment includes very different types of op- 
erations. Functions of every-day administra- 
tion; long-run construction and develop- 
mental projects; quasi-commercial opera- 
tions, such as purchase and sale of goods, or 
banking operations—these require varying 
procedures for effective management. Al- 
though all government functions, without 
exception, should be reflected in the budg- 
et, the methods of budgeting may vary 
for different types of governmental activi- 
ties. Efficient management of quasi-com- 
mercial operations requires immediate re- 
sponse to changing market conditions and 
is less subject to definite advance program- 
ming than, for instance, are operations of 
current administration. The budgeting of 
quasi-commercial operations may therefore 
differ from the budgeting of administrative 
activities. 

6. Executive Discretion. Effective and 
economical management may be hindered 
if appropriation items are too narrowly de- 
fined. The budget document must contain 
a great amount of detail for the informa- 
tion of the legislature and the guidance of 
the executive. It is desirable, however, that 
the appropriations be made for broadly 
defined functions of an agency, or subdi- 
visions of an agency, in harmony with legis- 
lative determination of the current objec- 


tives of government. To the executive 
branch should be left the determination of 
the precise means of operation to achieve 
the purposes set forth by the law. 

7. Flexibility in Timing. The budget 
should contain provisions which permit im- 
mediate adjustment to changing economic 
conditions with which fiscal policy must 
cope. Flexibility in timing can, for exam- 
ple, be accomplished if the legislature ap- 
propriates funds for certain construction 
and developmental programs for an ex- 
tended period, say, of five years. Timing of 
the program can then be adjusted by the 
executive in accord with economic necessi- 
ties. 

8. Two-way Budget Organization. Al- 
though budget preparation and budget exe- 
cution must be directed by the chief execu- 
tive, efficient budgeting requires the active 
cooperation of each agency and its major 
units. There must be in each agency a budg- 
et office with functions for that agency 
similar to those of the government-wide 
budget office. The budgeting and program- 
ming work of the agency must be interre- 
lated under the direct responsibility of the 
agency head. The established budget officer 
assists his superior in the administrative 
control of the subdivisions of the particular 
agency; he also transmits the agency's views 
and proposals to the central budget bureau. 
Budgeting is not only a central function 
but a process that should permeate the en- 
tire administrative structure. Traffic be- 
tween the central office and the agency of- 
fices responsible for budgeting and pro- 
gramming should move on a two-way rather 
than a one-way street. 


We are still at the threshold of translat- 
ing these principles of budget management 
into reality. Just as we found many viola- 
tions of legislative control principles, so we 
can point out many cases in which we have 
not yet realized the principles of budget 
management. Budget management in states 
and municipalities has made great advances 
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in many respects. Nevertheless, it is recog- 
nized that the local and state governments, 
as well as the federal government, suffer 
from deficiencies in budgetary reporting, 
from frequent failures to center responsi- 
bility for budget execution in the chief ex- 
ecutive, from lack of executive tools for 
budget administration, from too much de- 
tailed specification in appropriations, and 
from inflexibility in the timing of author- 
ized activities. For the federal government, 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 and 
the Reorganization Act of 1939 have cre- 
ated the basis for the development of an 
effective budget system. However, much 
can still be done and must be done in order 
to perfect budgeting as an effective instru- 
ment of executive management. 

On the basis of an experience of more 
than two decades we can say now that the 
Budget and Accounting Act was an out- 
standing piece of legislation. Still, I believe 
that the time is approaching when the ex- 
periences of these two decades should be 
incorporated into that basic act by amend- 
ment. I think particularly that the powers 
of making allotments and establishing re- 
serves, based on the Anti-Deficiency Act of 
1905, should be integrated with the Budget 
and Accounting Act and clarified. 

In pointing out needed improvements in 
the budget system, I should also mention 
the much-discussed question of the desira- 
bility of the presidential “item veto.” 


Harmonizing the Two Sets of Budget 
Principles 


HAVE already referred to the apparent 

differences between the historical prin- 
ciples of legislative control and the new 
principles of executive management. The 
principles of legislative control emerged 
from a centuries-old struggle between par- 
liaments and the crowns in Europe. Prin- 
ciples of executive management are based 
largely on the experience of states and mu- 
nicipalities in this country. They received 
a new impetus when the depression years 
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impelled us to extend greatly the scope of 
economic and social responsibilities of the 
federal government. 

If we compare the two sets of principles 
which I have outlined, it appears that there 
are contradictions between them. The most 
obvious conflict exists, for instance, be- 
tween the legislative control principle of 
detailed budget specification and the execu- 
tive management principle of executive 
budget discretion. Legislators have some- 
times urged the use of a narrowly defined 
itemization of appropriations, while ad- 
ministrators claim that a broadly defined 
appropriation is more conducive to econom- 
ical management. Legislators have a good 
case when they say that broad appropria- 
tions language may deprive them of their 
proper means of control and may permit an 
administrator to violate legislative intent. 
The answer, in my judgment, is that we 
should effectuate legislative intent not by 
limiting the appropriations more severely 
but by organizing budget management 
more effectively. 

In the federal government, the Executive 
transmits to the Congress not only proposed 
appropriation language but also justifica- 
tions which give in detail the programs and 
projects and show the way in which the 
agency proposes to use the funds which are 
requested. It is said that sometimes justifi- 
cations are used to “sell” a program but are 
forgotten after the appropriation is en- 
acted. Justifications can play their impor- 
tant role in the budget procedure only if 
supplemented by a reporting system. 

The reports of the agency should show to 
what extent during the past year the pro- 
grams and projects have been executed and 
to what extent they have been modified. 
Discretionary power within broadly defined 
appropriations may foster economical man- 
agement but also may lead to misuse. 
Therefore, it must be supplemented by ac- 
countability. The management principle of 
executive budget discretion, if supple- 
mented by budget reporting and independ- 
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ent auditing, really serves the ends for 
which the control principle of budget speci- 
fication was designed. 

Another example of apparent conflict 
with the historical principles occurs in the 
management principle of flexibility in tim- 
ing. Budget flexibility with respect to tim- 
ing is of decisive importance if fiscal policy 
is to play its role as an instrument of eco- 
nomic development. I mentioned as an ex- 
ample the possibility of providing for a 
five-year program of construction and de- 
velopmental projects, and of allowing ex- 
ecutive discretion with respect to the tim- 
ing of such expenditures within the limits 
of the appropriation. Again it appears that 
such a policy would violate the orthodox 
rules of legislative control, especially the 
demand of periodicity. This principle im- 
plies that unused appropriations should 
lapse or be reappropriated at the end of 
each fiscal year. The purposes of budget 
flexibility and legislative control can be 
reconciled in this case if (a) the program 
for the next five years is subject annually 
to legislative consideration and enactment, 
the procedure followed with respect to the 
capital budgets of several cities; (b) the 
appropriation language directs that only 
under specified conditions may the execu- 
tive spend more than the intended pro- 
portion in one year; and (c) the executive 
transmits an annual report on the progress 
of the five-year program in relation to the 
development of economic conditions dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

A third example is the apparent conflict 
between legislative interest in budget clar- 
ity and management need for budget pro- 
cedures adapted to various types of govern- 
ment operations. Variations in methods of 
budgeting add complications to the budget 
which, at best, is never simple. Yet the 
variation in budget procedures is necessary 
to take account of the different types of 
operations. The simplicity which would 
be attained by uniform treatment may 
be more apparent than real. True clarity 


may actually require multiple procedures. 
I believe it is possible to reconcile each 
case of apparent conflict between the pur- 
poses of legislative control and the needs of 
executive management. Such reconciliation 
requires, however, that those concerned 
with budgeting be fully aware of both of 
these aspects of budget policy. Further, if 
they realize the fundamental unity of pur- 
pose, then these apparently conflicting 
principles can be made to supplement and 
reinforce each other. Legislative control 
and executive management serve one end— 
the same end which the budget is designed 
to serve—better government for all. 
There may be some who still believe that 
weak budget management facilitates strong 
legislative control. There may be some who 
still feel that the executive should not have 
those essential budget tools which I have 
mentioned. History prior to the Budget 
and Accounting Act has demonstrated, I 
believe, that legislative budget control is 
practically impossible without effective 
budget management. With the develop- 
ment of an executive budget and executive 
budget management, legislative controls 
have become more effective. Legislative 
budget control can become most effective 
when it operates through a fully developed 
system of executive budget management. 
No budget system can eliminate all con- 
flict in budgeting. Various regional or eco- 
nomic groups in the population have dif- 
ferent concepts of the general welfare 
which their government is to serve. These 
differences are reflected in both the legis- 
lative and the executive branches of gov- 
ernment. There is no scientific determina- 
tion of the “proper” content of a budget. 
Struggle and compromise are the very 
essence of the democratic process and are 
necessarily reflected in the budget. In the 
President's program the problems of the 
nation as a whole are focused. The budget 
process itself serves as a method to chan- 
nel and balance the conflicting views and 
to assure that whatever compromise is 
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reached will be effectuated. A budget can- 
not be measured by any mechanical rule 
but only by its usefulness as an adaptable 
instrument of legislative control as well as 
of executive management. The real test of 
a budget lies in its ultimate effectiveness to 
carry out the will of the community. 

How can a budget which is compiled, 
considered, and acted upon once a year be 
an instrument of management when man- 
agement requires daily responses to chang- 
ing conditions? The answer is that though 


we compile and enact the budget once a 
year, all those concerned with budget prep- 
aration, budget legislation, and budget exe- 
cution can and should use their heads each 
day of the year and each hour of the day. 
We must learn to think of the budget not 
as an incomprehensible book but as a living 
process of democratic policy formation and 
policy execution. Then, and then only, will 
the budget serve equally well the purposes 
of legislative control and executive man- 
agement. 
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By JOEL GORDON 


Operating Statistics as a Tool of Management 


Director, Statistics Division, Federal Public Housing Authority 





HE growth of large-scale enterprise, 
both public and private, has created 
a new profession: the executive in 
industry, the public administrator in gov- 
ernment. The head of a small enterprise 
was familiar with the administrative de- 
tails of his organization and handled them 
directly. —The increased scope and com- 
plexity of management, associated with 
“bigness,” have changed the character of 
this supervision. The executive has been 
divorced from the details of operations un- 
der his general direction. He can no longer 
know each employee, his capacities, and 
how effectively he is doing his job. Prob- 
lems of planning, control, and evaluation 
of over-all operations have come to the fore 
as direct supervision has become impos- 
sible and disappeared. Policy formulation, 
standard-setting, planning, and _ control 
have become the functions of the execu- 
tive. This change has called for new ad- 
ministrative or management techniques— 
tools for executive management. 
Management in large-scale undertakings 
has to be able to see the end results of its 
operation—the forest in spite of the trees. 
Masses of detailed operations have to be 
reduced to intelligible form—to simple 
quantitative measurements that can be 
grasped. Statistical measurement has be- 
come essential to management. Intelligent 
decisions on broad questions of manage- 
ment demand broad over-all facts which 
quantitative measurement alone can sup- 
ply. 
In response to this need, another new 
profession has emerged—that of the operat- 
ing statistician. In addition to techniques of 





quantitative measurement, the operating 
statistician has to know as much as or more 
than the operating official about the spe- 
cific subject content of the field in which 
he applies his techniques. Refined tech- 
niques are worthless unless practically ap- 
plied to specific problems. The administra- 
tive problem to be solved has to be iden- 
tified; the significance of the statistical 
analysis of the problem has to be inter- 
preted in administrative terms. If ever 
there was an area of applied research, this 
is it. It has been difficult to determine 
whether the job could best be done by the 
Statistician with a working knowledge of 
management principles or by the manage- 
ment expert with a working knowledge 
of statistics. One thing is certain. The op- 
erating statistician has to be able to visual- 
ize the job—to put himself in place of the 
operating official and answer the question: 
What would I want to know if I were 
doing the job or had to make this decision? 
Otherwise, his product will be unrealistic 
and unused—research for research’s sake. 
Much has been learned in the past dec- 
ade as to how this new role created for 
the statistician can be effectively carried 
out. This experience has never been re- 
corded adequately in the literature either 
of management or of statistics. The ob- 
jectives, problems, and techniques of opera- 
tion analysis by statistical measurement are 
common to different fields of work. This 
article identifies some of these common 
objectives and problems and sets forth a 
number of conclusions about them, which 
are necessarily personal opinions of the 
writer based on his own experience. 
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Organizational Setting and Functions 
HE place occupied by the operating 
‘Ted unit in the organizational 
structure determines whether it is to be a 
real tool of top-side management—a profes- 
sional function—or a handmaiden of op- 
erating personnel—a clerical function. 

It should be the function of operating 
Statistics and research to provide the execu- 
tive and policy-formulating group with 
the quantitative data necessary to plan, con- 
trol, and evaluate the major operations car- 
ried on to achieve agency objectives. Scien- 
tific management demands the establish- 
ment, so far as possible, of measurable 
goals of output or service—the plan. It 
further demands continuous measurement 
of actual performance to determine achieve- 
ment of plan—control. Statistical measure- 
ment is useful also in gauging possible 
effects of proposed policies or standards 
before adoption and actual effects there- 
after and in determining adherence to es- 
tablished policy, standards, and practice. 

The operating statistics and research 
unit should be attached to, and constitute 
an integral part of, the executive office. If 
it is to be an executive staff function, it 
must occupy a place in the organization 
which supports this concept of its function. 
It cannot have a subordinate, or even a co- 
ordinate, organizational relationship to op- 
erating units. If it is an arm of top-side 
management for administrative planning, 
control, and evaluation of agency opera- 
tions, it must have authority to establish 
agency-wide systems to produce necessary 
data and to provide independent interpre- 
tation of the facts. 

As part of the executive office, the operat- 
ing statistics and research unit should par- 
ticipate fully in policy deliberations and 
decisions. A realistic and dynamic research 
program adapted to the operating needs 
of the organization can be formulated only 
on the basis of knowing these needs. Too 
often major decisions of policy are made 
without knowledge of the facts. Participa- 


tion in such deliberations is basic to formu- 
lation of the research program and utiliza- 
tion of its results. 

Responsibility for all operating statistics 
should be centralized in a single unit, 
staffed with professional operating statisti- 
cians. When each operating unit carries on 
its own statistical work, everyone is an 
amateur statistician. Report forms multiply 
in number. Different divisions request the 
same information; duplication of effort be- 
comes the rule rather than the exception. 
Definitions and instructions for reporting 
are nonexistent or confusing. Reports can- 
not be added together. Report forms are 
poorly designed and make reporting difh- 
cult for the respondent. The need for basic 
records to compile the data may be ig- 
nored. Reports are not submitted; responsi- 
bility for follow-up is not fixed. Statistics 
are unreliable and badly presented. At least 
two sets of inconsistent data can be found 
on any subject. This problem is precipi- 
tated because of the ready accessibility of 
the records to operating personnel who 
supply the data. 

It is generally accepted that an account- 
ing system must be operated as a whole by 
professionally competent accountants; no 
one would suggest that each operating unit 
maintain one of the accounts. Because there 
has been no authoritative statement on this 
point, it has been necessary for each operat- 
ing statistical group to accumulate its own 
evidence of duplication of effort, confusion, 
and inadequacy of data compiled under the 
arrangements just described. Operating stat- 
isticians must obtain likewise general ac- 
ceptance of the need for a single integrated 
reporting system administered by trained 
statisticians. 

The research and statistics unit must 
service operating units and, for this pur- 
pose, must have a close day-to-day working 
relationship with them. Although the op- 
erating research group is an executive staff 
arm, it has nonetheless an obligation to 
make the results of its research currently 
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available to operating units. This duality 
of function creates a difficult relationship. 
As a staff arm, the research group takes the 
initiative in making independent findings 
which evaluate the performance of operat- 
ing units. In its service capacity, it per- 
forms work on specific request of the op- 
erating unit. This poses such questions as: 
Should the research group have authority 
to reject as unnecessary, or as impossible 
from a technical viewpoint, a proposed 
study or analysis requested by the operating 
unit? Should it undertake on its own initia- 
tive to supply operating units with data 
which it believes operating personnel 
should have but which they have not re- 
quested? How far should it go in interpret- 
ing the results of such analysis? There is 
no unequivocal answer to such questions. It 
would seem that recognition of operating 
research as a profession carries with it au- 
thority and respect for professional judg- 
ments. The operating statistician, however, 
must live with operating personnel and 
create a demand for his service on the basis 
of actual service rendered. Otherwise, op- 
erating research will become a fifth wheel 
—not asked for because too difficult to get, 
unused because not asked for. In this area 
lies a challenging educational task for the 
operating statistician. 

The research and statistics unit must 
service operating units at the operating 
level and, where operations are decentral- 
ized, must adapt its organization accord- 
ingly. This problem arises when an agency 
operates through regional, state, or local 
offices. Experience has demonstrated that 
basic data can be compiled accurately only 
at the source of operations and by person- 
nel familiar with the details and limitations 
of source data. Operating personnel are the 
chief consumers of operating statistics and 
should have the services of the statistical 
unit readily accessible. This is not always 
possible because such an arrangement is 
more costly, especially when machine tabu- 
lation is required; under such circum- 
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stances, effective compromises with che 
principle usually can be found. Needless to 
add, such decentralized operations must be 
conducted within the framework of a uni- 
form reporting scheme and a coordinated 
research plan. 


Formulation of the Operating 
Research Program 


N OPERATING research program must be 
A responsive to the needs of executive 
management and operating personnel. If 
it is not, it provides data which are chari- 
tably referred to as interesting but which 
serve no useful purpose. This means that 
it must be dynamic in character, changing 
with shifts in agency program and policy. 
It must anticipate future as well as meet 
immediate needs—a short-range research 
program with a long-range point of view. 
It must distinguish between urgent and 
secondary needs because there never is (and 
perhaps never should be) enough staff to 
do everything. At the same time, it must 
be a balanced and rounded program that 
leaves no important area uncovered and 
yet can be accomplished as a practical mat- 
ter with available staff. These simple and 
somewhat obvious rules are ignored more 
often than not. 

Operating research programs vary, of 
course, in specific subject content, which 
is determined by agency functions. Basical- 
ly, however, the same types of problems 
constitute the core of the research program, 
and similar techniques may be applied to 
their solution. This is understandable, 
since management needs the answers to the 
same broad fundamental questions, what- 
ever the setting, namely: (1) How much of 
the job has been done, and how much yet 
remains to be done? (2) How efficiently is 
the job being done—in terms of staff, cost, 
and time? (3) How effectively are the end 
objectives of the program being achieved— 
in terms of the services being rendered? 

To provide answers to these questions, 
operating research must encompass: 





1. Progress Reporting and Progress 
Analysis. This is usually the major activity 
of an operating statistics unit; unfortunate- 
ly, it is often the sole function. Formulation 
of the progress-reporting program requires 
analysis of, and agreement on, the major 
objectives of the agency. Activities must be 
distinguished from end objectives. Progress 
should be measured primarily in terms of 
achievement of basic objectives and only 
secondarily in terms of activities carried on 
to achieve these objectives. Otherwise, the 
means are confused with the ends, and ac- 
tivity is mistaken for accomplishment. The 
ultimate goal of management is the largest 
volume of final product or service with the 
least amount of activity or the smallest 
expenditure of effort. 

Progress is relative and can be evaluated 
by management only in relation to (a) 
past progress, (b) progress of other organiza- 
tions or units within the same organization 
carrying on comparable programs, (c) es- 
tablished goals or schedules. Progress- 
reporting systems, therefore, must provide 
for comparisons of current progress against 
past and scheduled progress. Reasons for 
failure to achieve schedule must be estab- 
lished as a basis for administrative action. 

Management has to know in advance 
whether there is a reasonable charice of 
achieving established schedules. This in- 
volves the operating statistician in forecast- 
ing future progress on the basis of past and 
current trends. 

2. Statistical Measurement and Analysis 
of Administrative Performance. Manage- 
ment wants to know not only what the 
organization has done, but how well it has 
done the job administratively. Has the job 
been done with minimum staff, at least 
cost, in the shortest possible time? Operat- 
ing statisticians have an important contri- 
bution to make in providing measure- 
ments of performance for self-evaluation. 
The quality of the job done is not normally 
susceptible to statistical measurement and 
must be left to professional judgment, but 
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the speed and economy with which it is 
done can be measured with reasonable 
accuracy. The operating research program 
should provide for statistical analyses in 
the following fields: (@) workload, (b) com- 
parative unit costs, and (c) time require- 
ments of administrative operations. 

With respect to workload analysis, 
knowledge of the existing relationship of 
staff to workload and trends in workload 
is basic to equitable distribution of staff 
and work assignments and is indispensable 
to work programming and _ budgeting. 
These data are useful in setting standards 
on the basis of experience, in isolating 
areas or units which are out of line, and 
in forecasting personnel requirements for 
budgeting. 

Comparative unit-cost statistics are im- 
portant because progressive management 
has placed increasing emphasis on cost ac- 
counting as a device for administrative con- 
trol. The financial statement with its ag- 
gregate data is now supplemented by unit- 
cost analysis, which provides the handle for 
production and cost control. Unit-cost 
analysis is a synthesis of accounting and 
Statistics; it involves application of sta- 
tistical, as well as accounting, techniques to 
financial data. The significance of unit- 
cost data cannot be fully understood unless 
related to standard costs or unit-cost ob- 
jectives, past experience, or similar costs of 
comparable operating units. The operating 
Statistician is normally called upon to make 
this type of analysis. In public housing, 
comparative unit-cost statistics provide data 
on trends in construction-cost elements by 
type of housing accommodation and con- 
struction, by geographic area, and so forth; 
also data on cost elements of operating 
housing projects in relation to size, type 
of accommodation, city size, length of time 
in operation, and other factors. The sig- 
nificance of such statistical analyses for 
standard setting, budgeting, and cost con- 
trol should be obvious. 

The time requirements of administrative 
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operations represent the third field for sta- 
tistical analysis in the operating research 
program. Management is concerned with 
time as an element in doing the job: in 
normal times, because it represents staff 
and cost; in wartime, because timeliness 
may be a paramount consideration. The 
operating statistician is called upon to ap- 
ply statistical methods to the analysis of 
time requirements of major administrative 
operations. How long, for example, does it 
take to get a housing project under con- 
tract from the time it is assigned? How 
long to get it built? On the average, how 
much time is required to investigate an 
application for housing, or for public as- 
sistance? Statistical analyses of the use of 
staff time are needed for planning the 
work program, budgeting and controlling 
administrative costs, determining the size, 
type, and distribution of staff, and related 
operating purposes.’ 

3. Statistical Measurement and Analysis 
of Program Results. The final test of the 
effectiveness of any organization is the ex- 
tent to which it achieves the public pur- 
poses contemplated in its program. Evaluat- 
ing program results is probably the most 
difficult from a technical viewpoint. Few 
instances of an effective job can be found 
in this area. The long-range significance 
of research in this area cannot be over- 
estimated. A well-administered organiza- 
tion is ineffective if it does not realize its 
program objectives. Achievement of pro- 
gram objectives can be determined only 
by looking to the group served by the pro- 
gram. 

Statistical measurement and analysis have 
an important role to play in program 
evaluation. The measurement of end re- 
sults is referred to generally as program or 
social research, and it is a basic component 


1For a full discussion of this subject, see Joel Gor- 
don and Byron T. Hipple, Analyzing the Use of 
Staff Time in Public Assistance Agencies (Social Se- 
curity Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Report 
No. 10). 


of any rounded operating research pro- 
gram. 

In the public housing field, program re- 
search seeks the answers to such questions 
as the following: Are truly low-income 
families being housed? Are low rents 
within the reach of such families being 
achieved? Do the rents charged bear the 
proper relation to income of tenants? Are 
the families selected those who formerly 
lived in substandard housing? 

Program objectives are not always ex- 
plicit. When they are vague and general, 
they must be made concrete before they 
become susceptible to statistical measure- 
ment and analysis. While it is not the re- 
sponsibility of the operating statistician to 
establish program objectives, he may serve 
as a catalyst in forcing clearer thinking 
through of objectives. Without agreed- 
upon objectives, a satisfactory social re- 
search program is hardly possible. 


Techniques of Handling Operating 
Data 


ANY of the technical problems faced 

by the operating statistician arise out 
of his peculiar and intimate relationship 
to operations. These problems do not ordi- 
narily occur in research from secondary 
sources. 

1. Problems in Collection of Data. The 
operating statistician accumulates data pro- 
duced by the normal operations of the 
agency; he is, therefore, vitally concerned 
with the basic records and procedures of the 
organization. These records must contain 
the information which he needs, or special 
records for statistical purposes must be de- 
signed. So far as possible, such special 
records should be avoided. They represent 
an unnecessary appendage in the opinion 
of operating personnel who must maintain 
them; frequently they duplicate in whole 
or in part administrative records normally 
maintained and are justified on the grounds 
that administrative records are inadequate. 
Such duplication can be avoided if the 
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operating statistician participates in the 
planning of basic records so that they con- 
tain necessary data in appropriate form 
for statistical purposes. The synthesis of 
administrative and statistical needs is not 
difficult in most cases. 

For example, statistical data on the char- 
acteristics of tenants in public housing 
projects may be obtained directly from the 
application form if it is properly designed. 
Otherwise, a special questionnaire involv- 
ing contact with the tenant is required. 
If all the needed items are contained in the 
application in accordance with established 
definitions, there. is every advantage in 
using it as a source. 

The task of the operating statistician is 
complicated frequently by failure of the 
organization to provide for recording ad- 
ministrative actions on which statistical 
data are needed. Administrative personnel 
are not always mindful of the desirability 
of recording their day-to-day operations; 
decisions are made by telephone, facts are 
carried by operating personnel in their 
heads or on backs of envelopes. Usually, 
the statistician has to take the initiative in 
providing for formalized administrative re- 
cording. 

Should the data be accumulated on a con- 
tinuing basis by a periodic reporting sys- 
tem, or should special studies be used? The 
decision is not always an easy one. The 
simplicity and self-operating features of 
periodic reporting appeal to the statistician, 
as does the desire to have all information 
possible on tap currently. On the other 
hand, periodic reporting aggravates the 
continuing burden on operating personnel 
who must supply the data. In the past, too 
much reliance has been placed on periodic 
reporting systems. As a general rule, it 
seems wise to incorporate in periodic re- 
ports only the basic data recurrently needed 
and to obtain other data by one-time col- 
lection on a special basis. 

How are the mutual responsibilities of 
the statisticians and operating personnel 
for formulating the periodic reporting sys- 
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tem or other plans for collection of data 
to be defined? Operating personnel who 
are articulate about their needs for operat. 
ing data tend to express their needs by de- 
signing report forms. Since they are ama- 
teurs in this field, the results are seldom 
satisfactory. The operating statistician must 
be given full reponsibility for technical 
formulation and design of report forms and 
instructions. Responsibility for determin- 
ing the data needed, however, is anothe: 
matter. Operating personnel have a right 
and a responsibility to express their needs, 
but in broad terms—not in report forms. 
Agreement on the data needed must be 
jointly arrived at; the statistician has a 
responsibility for questioning the need for 
the data or for pointing out additional 
areas in which data are needed. The pro- 
posed report, as designed by the statistician, 
should be referred to operating personnel 
for their opinion as to whether it meets 
the agreed-upon need, but not as to its 
technical design or detail. 

Administrative and_ statistical reports 
must be synthesized in much the same way 
as basic records. Separate and often dupli- 
cating reports for statistical and administra- 
tive purposes can seldom be justified. The 
occupancy report of a public housing pro}- 
ect is equally necessary for over-all agency 
statistics and for administrative supervision 
of the individual project. The construction 
progress report is essential for day-to-day 
production control of each project as well 
as for over-all construction progress sta- 
tistics. The responsibility of the statistician 
for reports is direct and immediate; his 
responsibility for basic records, indirect 
and secondary. The use of a single report 
should not preclude incorporation therein 
of data serving no statistical purpose. For 
example, the construction progress report 
of the project engineer in public housing 
contains considerable data essential for su- 
pervising construction but of no statistical 
value. 

The channels for collection of data must 
be direct and within the control of the 
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statistician operating the reporting system. 
Because reports are used for both adminis- 
trative and statistical purposes and origi- 
nate in operating units responsible to higher 
operating personnel, questions of protocol 
arise. Who is responsible for collecting the 
occupancy report from a project housing 
manager—the management supervisor or 
the statistician? Who gets the individual 
report first and distributes it to other in- 
terested personnel? This seemingly simple 
matter is the subject of continuous discus- 
sion. To the statistician, the answer seems 
obvious: Reports are part of a system of 
accumulating data; he has developed tech- 
niques for collecting reports according to 
established time schedules and for editing 
the data on the basis of uniform classifica- 
tions and definitions established for each 
item. Experience has demonstrated time 
and again that when this matter is left to 
operating personnel, missing reports are 
not followed up, inaccurate reports are ac- 
cepted and used, and problems of reporting 
are not recognized and remedied. Authority 
to operate the reporting system must be 
commensurate with responsibility for pro- 
viding prompt and accurate operating data. 
On the other hand, operating personnel 
have a right to expect that there will be 
available to them promptly copies of indi- 
vidual reports with accurate data for con- 
tinuing operating review, and the statisti- 
cian is responsible for seeing that they are 
made available. 

2. Problems in Compiling, Analyzing, 
and Presenting Data. Timeliness in the is- 
suance of reports is of utmost importance 
in operating statistics. Management must 
have a current picture of its operations 
available as soon after the end of each 
operating period as possible. Statistical data 
compiled long after the facts are of historical 
interest only or limited to use in long-range 
studies. Rigid schedules of reporting, com- 
pilation, and analysis must be established 
and adhered to—statistics few and early 
rather than too many and too late. A small 
piece of vital information available when 
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needed is worth more than any amouni of 
information produced long after the need 
has passed. This may mean sacrificing that 
last 2 per cent of accuracy that takes so 
much time. Administrative decisions are by 
no means so precise as to preclude such a 
tolerance. 

Simplicity of presentation of data for the 
busy executive and the non-statistically 
minded operating official is essential if the 
reports are to be read and used. This may 
mean waiving some of the formalities of 
presentation developed by professional stat- 
isticians. Abbreviated tabular presentation 
limiting the number of facts shown should 
be used whenever possible. The statistical 
tables should not require study and analy- 
sis. The problem to which the analysis pur- 
ports to give the answer should be stated 
explicitly and expressed in terms in which 
the operating official thinks. The statistical 
reports should be written for the consumer 
and not for other statisticians. The presen- 
tation of one central idea in a single report 
is a useful device for feeding information 
in pill form; management should not be 
overwhelmed by lengthy reports. The two- 
page report is probably the best report. 
The operating statistician who prepares re- 
ports for “publication” will soon cease to 
play a vital role in operations. 

How far does responsibility of the op- 
erating research group extend for interpret- 
ing the results of analyses which it makes 
of operating data? Should interpretations 
made be subject to review and approval of 
operating personnel? Should interpretation 
in reports include recommended courses of 
administrative action pointed to by the 
analyses? Interpretation of operating data 
by the statisticians worries operating ofh- 
cials who are sensitive to any interpretation 
of their work by nonoperating personnel; 
to their way of thinking, other staff of the 
organization cannot understand their prob- 
lems as well as they do. 

The function and place in the organiza- 
tion of the operating research unit must 
carry with it responsibility for interpreta- 


tion; the statistician has an obligation to 
explain what the data mean and cannot 
limit his activities to mere assembly of 
factual data. A requirement of review and 
approval of final reports of the statistician 
detracts from the independent review 
sought by top management. Advisory re- 
view or review from a policy viewpoint 
seems appropriate and desirable. Recom- 
mending administrative courses of action, 
even if they are clearly indicated by operat- 
ing statistical studies, is another matter. 
Research ends with determining and in- 
terpreting the facts; administration, start- 
ing with these facts, determines and takes 
necessary actions. The operating statistician 
should be free to offer any opinions on pos- 
sible courses of action, but his opinions 
in this area are obiter dicta. 
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Concluding Statement 

HE problems outlined in this article are 
‘Wiens to the operating research job 
of any organization. There are many under- 
lying techniques which should be mutually 
explored and on which experience should 
be interchanged. However, the framework 
within which detailed techniques are ap- 
plied will determine whether the end re- 
sults will serve a practical purpose or mere- 
ly afford intellectual exercise to the tech- 
nician. That is why emphasis has been 
placed on what may appear to be somewhat 
elementary problems of the organizational 
setting, program, and general work meth- 
ods. Unfortunately, the problems cannot be 
dismissed as elementary until some funda- 
mental principles about operating research 
have been articulated and accepted. 
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I 


VERYONE is talking about bureauc- 
racy, but few attempt to explain 
what they mean by it. And even 

when a definition is attempted, there seem 
to be almost as many meanings as there are 
frames of reference. This is not to be 
wondered at, to be sure, because the term 
is one which is used to evoke an emotional- 
ly preconceived response designed to in- 
fluence people for or against something. 
Despite the propagandist use to which the 
word is put, however, it seems the part of 
wisdom for public administrators to give 
it a technically defined and delimited con- 
notation, because it is a central concept in 
their professional life and equipment. If 
we were to discard a word every time it is 
used for propagandist purposes, there 
would eventually be a poverty of pivotal 
words, and we should have to relinquish 
such central symbols in our thinking as 
“democracy” and “politics.” 

Discussions about bureaucracy have come 
to have both national and international sig- 
nificance. In the forthcoming national 
elections this fall, for example, it is quite 
possible that “bureaucratic meddling,” 
meaning interference with private busi- 
ness, and “bureaucratic incompetence,” 
signifying the alleged inefficiencies of the 
federal administration, may be mentioned 
as often as any other term, “nationalism” 
and “internationalism” included. Varia- 
tions of the theme are found in the charges, 
heard not so often but frequently enough 
to make their utterance significant, that the 
[Eprror1AL Note: This is one of a series of papers on 
bureaucracy given before the Washington Chapter of 
the American Society for Public Administration in the 
1943-44 season. The paper is also a part of the author's 


forthcoming book on the functions of the operating 
official.] 


“brass hats’ of the Army and Navy are 
bureaucratic, especially those who occupy 
desk jobs in Washington. Large business 
corporations also come in for an increasing 
share of excoriation, especially when war- 
time shortages are used merely as an excuse 
for slower and poorer service—a situation 
which has become widespread. The buyer 
may always be right in peacetime, but in 
time of war he must wait and like it. 

On the international level, bureaucracy 
again occupies a place of frequent refer- 
ence. Thus, for example, we are told that 
the authoritarian regimes in Germany, 
Italy, and Japan are shot through with the 
most obnoxious form of bureaucracy—the 
rule of administrative and political elites 
which run roughshod over entire popula- 
tions. These all-powerful elites are said to 
be self-serving and full of personal and 
party corruption; so much so that they con- 
stitute a sizable factor in the inner weak- 
ness of the regimes which they straddle. 

The word “‘bureaucracy” is a part of our 
international vocabulary. The phenome- 
non it denotes is not confined to any coun- 
try nor to any political system. It applies 
to business, to the armed forces, to edu- 
cational and religious institutions; it is 
rapidly becoming as universal as the air 
we breathe, although perhaps not so free. 
This being the case, there must be certain 
general underlying causes which are giv- 
ing rise to it. If we could discover what 
they are, we might be on the road to a 
rational and constructive analysis of causes 
and correctives. We might be able to do 
more than talk about it. The first requisite 
is an open mind, free from preconceived 
prejudices, a mind bent upon understand- 
ing rather than upon inveighing against 
something. At the outset, therefore, let us 
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assume that bureaucracy is not a “disease,” 
but merely a manifestation; not an inborn 
evil, but, like most things, a mixed bless- 
ing. 

Bureaucracy may be defined as the com- 
posite institutional manifestations which 
tend toward inflexibility and depersonali- 
zation. Any institution may prove bureau- 
cratic, and since individuals are moulded 
by their environments, they also take on 
bureaucratic coloration. I have purposely 
used the word “composite” in my definition 
because there is an aura or atmosphere 
which hangs over bureaucratic institutions, 
an atmosphere which is the sum of the 
parts plus the traditions of the organiza- 
tion and the spirit of its employees. 
Bureaucracy is simply institutionalism writ- 
ten large. It is not some foreign substance 
which has been infused into the life-blood 
of an institution; it is merely the accentua- 
tion of characteristics found in all. It is a 
matter of degree, of the combination of 
components, and of the relative emphasis 
given to them. This delimitation does not 
minimize the importance of bureaucracy 
as a reality deserving careful study and at- 
tention. On the contrary, it can be shown 
that most problems are brought about by 
differences in combinations and in degrees, 
not by differences in kind or by the injec- 
tion of mysterious substances. 

Complexity produces bureaucracy. When 
life is simple, when interpersonal relation- 
ships are direct and institutions small, indi- 
viduals may be lazy, indifferent, or even 
slothful; but rarely do you find an insti- 
tutional situation which may accurately 
be described, either in the popular sense 
or in the technical one we are using, as 
bureaucratic. In a complex environment, 
however, institutions become large, rela- 
tionships impersonal, and organization and 
procedures meticulously worked out, and 
bureaucracy is a natural consequence. 
Bureaucracy cannot be eliminated unless 
the causes producing complexity are re- 
moved. It is universally bad only if com- 
plexity and size are inherently bad. 
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The term “bureaucracy” not only de- 
scribes a given institutional situation but 
may be used to characterize a way or stage 
of life. It is the state of society in which 
institutions overshadow individuals and 
simple family relationships; a stage of de- 
velopment in which division of labor, 
specialization, organization, — hierarchy, 
planning, and regimentation of large 
groups of individuals, either by voluntary 
or by involuntary methods, are the order of 
the day. There may be a question as to 
whether individuals prefer such a system 
or feel that their chances of success and 
happiness are as good under it as under 
some simpler system. Let us not deceive 
ourselves, however, as to the inevitable 
conjunction between complexity and 
bureaucracy. 

Complexity is the most general underly- 
ing cause of bureaucracy, but there are also 
more specific institutional and administra- 
tive causes. I shall mention these and sug- 
gest briefly the corresponding character- 
istics which emerge therefrom. 

1. Size. There is likely to be a direct 
relationship between the size of an institu- 
tion and its bureaucratic tendencies. The 
larger it becomes the more pronounced is 
the tendency toward red tape; the smaller 
its size, the freer it is likely to be of in- 
flexibilities. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this general hypothesis, because 
some small ventures are stodgy whereas 
some much larger ones are responsive. 
Where these exceptions occur, they seem 
to be due in large part to the presence or 
absence of managerial awareness and skill. 

2. Organization. Organization requires 
a hierarchical arrangement of functions and 
persons. Paradoxically, organization re- 
leases energies but also rigidifies them. 
There is in every hierarchy, therefore, the 
tendency toward inflexibility. 

3. Specialization. Specialization tends to 
restrict and narrow individuals just as 
hierarchy grooves institutions. Both are 
necessary and both are efficient for certain 
social purposes, but both add to the total 
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number of factors producing inflexibility 
and impersonality. 

4. Rules and Regulations. These, like 
laws, set forth commands and instructions 
which persons subject to them are forced 
to follow. The more authoritative pro- 
nouncements there are, the more the indi- 
vidual is bound and the greater is the 
degree of inflexibility. The common com- 
plaint of the exasperated citizen, like that 
of the irate telephone subscriber, is, “Oh, 
their old rules! They don’t care what I 
think. They can’t make a common-sense 
decision. They throw the rule book at me.” 
Government by law is the most bureau- 
cratic of all institutions because to a greater 
extent than other institutions it feels bound 
by its own rules. 

5. Character of Executive Direction. 
Specialization and organizational compart- 
mentation tend toward insularity and 
stratification. The thing doesn’t hang to- 
gether; it is divided up into pieces. Only 
strong executive leadership can weld the 
parts into a unified, vital whole. But the 
larger and more specialized the organiza- 
tion, the greater become the centrifugal 
forces tending toward separatism and lack 
of integration. When this inherent tend- 
ency is unchecked, because of failure of 
leadership, the consequence is unrespon- 
siveness, confusion, and delay. 

6. Improper Staff Activity. When staff 
activity is overemphasized or misdirected, 
there is an inevitable weakening of the 
unity and drive of the organization. My 
observation is that this situation is more 
likely to develop in government than in 
business. The larger the unit of organiza- 
tion, the greater the danger. When the 
staff function gets out of line, the chief 
executive devotes too little of his time to 
operational heads and too much to staff 
agencies, which proliferate and attempt to 
run things. We then find dispersion of ef- 
fort, segmentation, and stalemating—all of 
them symptoms of bureaucratic malfunc- 
tioning. 

7. Central Staff Controls. It will be one 
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of my chief contentions in dealing with the 
correctives of bureaucratic inflexibility that 
operating heads must be assured autonomy 
of management and unity of executive di- 
rection. Therefore, anything which restricts 
or weakens the executive’s power and re- 
sponsibility leads to timidity and ineffec- 
tuality. Central staff agencies, such as the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
the General Accounting Office, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, run the constant 
danger of contributing to this result. The 
consequence is timidity in the prosecution 
of operating programs. It requires a high 
degree of self-restraint and finesse on the 
part of these central agencies to combine 
control and requisite freedom at the same 
time. When their zeal exceeds their man- 
agement sense, the results are bureau- 
cratic in the worst form. 

8. Group Introversion. The antithesis of 
dispersion is introversion, a danger to 
which any self-contained organization is 
constantly exposed. The stronger the group 
loyalty becomes and the more completely 
career people lose themselves in pride of 
service, the more pronounced become their 
tendencies to live apart, to seek jurisdiction 
at the expense of others, and to lose a 
sense of relatedness and _ responsiveness. 
They stake out for themselves exclusive 
provinces within the larger empire in the 
manner of medieval feudal chieftains. The 
self-development of individuals is sub- 
limated to the group interest. Those for 
whose service the organization presumably 
exists are looked upon as power blocs to 
be used rather than as customers to be 
served. Introversion is the consequence of 
deep psychological needs of individuals 
who have been denied other, more normal, 
outlets for their loyalties and interests. The 
problem, I fear, is omnipresent. It is by 
no means hopeless, however, because, like 
most forces in collective activity, it is 
merely a good instinct carried to excess for 
want of better balance. 

g. Lack of Sales Motive. The virtue of 
competition is that survival depends upon 
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pleasing the customer and attracting his 
trade. This keeps the organization respon- 
sive and on its toes. Introversion, inflexibil- 
ity, and other uncontrolled attributes of 
bureaucracy must be avoided if success is 
to be attained. Where, therefore, govern- 
mental and private programs must depend 
upon competition and sales incentive they 
possess a driving force which guards against 
bureaucratic excesses. To the extent that 
this motive is lacking, as in the case of 
monopolies, police functions, and authori- 
tative programs generally, the managerial 
equivalents become correspondingly more 
difficult to provide and maintain. Officious- 
ness, one of the public’s strongest objections 
to bureaucracy, is the evil which must be 
guarded against. 

10. Security. When an individual or an 
organization feels utterly secure, the sense 
of struggle which produces much of the 
world’s best effort is lost. Lassitude results. 
Laziness gradually translates itself into 
managerial slothfulness, one of bureauc- 
racy’s worst faults. The point beyond 
which security is transformed from a good 
to an evil is one of society’s most difficult 
problems of incentive and one of manage- 
ment’s perennial brain-teasers. The career 
service aspect of the civil service, leading 
to what British writers call civil service 
mentality, provides a pivotal difficulty 
of bureaucracy. Security means lack of 
struggle, which in turn produces tameness 
and docility. Work performed under these 
conditions requires more workers than 
where employees have verve. Moreover, the 
executive difficulties are incomparably 
more trying. 

11. Seniority. The head of one of 
America’s largest business bureaucracies 
once said to me, “If big business ever fails 
it will probably be due to the deadening 
effect of seniority more than to anything 
else.” I have no doubt that he did not 
exaggerate. An inexorable seniority system 
is security at its worst. It disregards individ- 
ual superiorities, unusual combinations of 


skill, superior effort, all the springs of 
capacity which keep enterprise from ossify- 
ing and finally dying by inches. I realize 
that the managerial problems are intricate 
and numerous and that the “B” men must 
be energized as well as the rare bird who 
has executive genius. But the problem must 
be solved. Otherwise, complexity will dull 
our intellects and efforts and we will be 
engulfed by the inert monsters of our 
witlessness. If bureaucracy is not to mean 
a dull mediocrity, management people 
must accept the challenge and prove their 
contriving capacity. 

12. Age and Tradition. The influence of 
hoary age on institutional functioning is a 
factor which probably ranks with complex- 
ity and size in explaining bureaucracy. The 
older an institution becomes, the more 
settled its mould and procedures are likely 
to be. Traditions are hallowed. Ways of 
doing things take on a reverence which de- 
fies successful change, even when they may 
have been quite accidental in the first place 
or when better methods have since been 
discovered. Institutions are conservative in 
the extreme. They seem to have a life of 
their own after they have been in existence 
for some time; it is as though they were 
the collective embodiment of all those de- 
voted souls who have gone before. The older 
they are, the more unshakable are their 
halos. The sacred cows may be the cheapest 
of clay, but to the inheritors they are the 
purest of metal. An all-consuming smug- 
ness settles down over the landscape, like 
a London fog which stops traffic and pene- 
trates every keyhole. The institution is 
stronger than the men. The executive must 
conform with becoming propriety or be 
politely but effectively shunted aside. Age 
is the quintessence of bureaucracy. Bold 
and capable is the man who can rebuild 
the ivy-covered edifice to a modern design, 
peel off some of its outer layers of com- 
placency, and infuse a new life into it. 

If I have adveried to some of the socially 
undesirable aspects of bureaucracy, it is 
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only to call attention to the fact that with 
the good and necessary we must also expect 
some bad elements needing correction by 
administrative contrivance. I have also 
tried to show that the popular conception 
of bureaucracy is not unrelated to the 
technical analysis of the institutional prob- 
lem. If the public calls attention to in- 
flexibility, unimaginativeness, uniformity, 
complexity, routinism, stratification, delay, 
dispersion, timidity, unresponsiveness, 
officiousness, mediocrity, and stagnation, it 
is because we management people allow a 
good and necessary thing—the ordering of 
institutional life, which we call bureauc- 
racy—to get out of hand. It would be fool- 
ish and shortsighted to dismiss the public's 
characterizations as merely the parroting of 
propaganda designed to win political wars. 
No, there is a direct connection between 
cause and complaint, between scientific 
analysis and public parlance. Our job as 
institutional management people is to see 
that a good thing is not run into the 
ground, that correctives are applied where 
they are needed, and that forces are re- 
routed where necessary into socially ap- 
proved ends. 

The causes of bureaucracy discussed 
above can be grouped in several different 
ways. In a former study in which I 
participated, a twofold classification was 
employed—structural and personnel fac- 
tors.’ This classification is fairly inclusive, 
but it does not provide adequately for the 
socio-biological elements of age and com- 
plexity. Within the compass of this paper, 
therefore, I expect to delve into this aspect 
of the matter, to call attention to some 
managerial contrivances which executives 
may wish to consider, not attempting to 
deal with the human problems except in 
passing reference, and to conclude with a 
thumbnail sketch of a positive emphasis 
suggested for the federal government. 


1 Bureaucracy and Trusteeship in Large Corporations, 
Monograph No. 11. Temporary National Economic 
Committee (U. $. Government Printing Office, 1940). 
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NTIL an organization settles down and 
U people get used to working with each 
other, the institution cannot be expected 
to be efficient. Social scientists have been 
so suspicious of analogies—and with ample 
reason—that they have failed to realize 
clearly enough the close relationship of in- 
stitutional and _ biological development. 
The management of an institution ex- 
hibits all the characteristics attached to 
the life-cycle of the individual. When it is 
young, it is gangling and awkward; in its 
middle years it achieves its greatest efh- 
ciency; when it gets beyond this point, it 
tends to slow down and to get into a rut. 
The difficulty with analogies is that they 
are sometimes used as a substitute for clear 
and precise thinking, and, in the field of 
organization and management, clarity of 
perception is necessary if one is not to be 
badly misled. The truths of institutional 
life are so simple that any misinterpretation 
of them is likely to result in a considerable 
perversion of thinking and action. 

In order to secure smoothness and effi- 
ciency of operation, the organization must 
operate in a groove, but it must not be 
permitted to get into a rut. There is a 
distinction, and it is an important one. An 
organization must have fixed and es- 
tablished ways of carrying on its business, 
but it dare not loss its flexibility and its 
responsiveness to human desires and ex- 
pectations. Institutional inflexibility may 
be compared with hardening of the arteries. 
As a rule, it develops over a long period of 
time, and the prevention of the affliction 
therefore goes back to the early life of the 
organism and is not merely a matter of 
controlling the ravages of old age. The 
executive who would prevent institutional 
resistances and managerial inflexibilities 
when the enterprise becomes old and es- 
tablished must be aware of the causes from 
which such difficulties develop and be on 
guard against them from his earliest days 
with the enterprise. The causes of institu- 
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tional inflexibility, their early diagnosis, 
and the measures which must be put into 
effect by management to obviate them are 
all matters about which, unfortunately, we 
know far too little at this time. As institu- 
tions become increasingly larger and society 
becomes increasingly complex, it is only 
reasonable to expect that institutional 
morphology will become one of the most 
important fields of knowledge. 

When people work together in an or- 
ganization, they come to have common un- 
derstandings, prejudices, appreciations, 
loyalties, and outlooks similar to those of 
the members of a family. They have a feel- 
ing of identity and exceptionalness which 
sets them apart from others. They think in 
terms of “ourselves” and “others.” They 
have an awareness that the interests of the 
program and the symbols which are identi- 
fied with it are larger and more important 
than the interests of any one person con- 
nected with the organization. They tend to 
depersonalize their interests and affections 
and to concentrate them upon symbols 
which represent programs of one kind or 
another—money-making, construction, edu- 
cation, government, welfare, religion. In 
this group spirit which develops, subtleties 
exist which are not perceptible to the out- 
sider. The longer the members of the enter- 
prise work together, the more complete 
their mutual understanding, and the more 
pronounced their common likes and dis- 
likes, the more subtle become the nuances 
of meaning conveyed by their words and 
actions. 

One of the reasons that institutional re- 
sistances are found characteristically in 
bureaucratic organizations is that the 
communications system among the old- 
timers is so subtle and effective that new- 
comers who are attempting to manipulate 
the organization ultimately feel that they 
are fencing with shadow men. One of the 
problems of the executive who is responsi- 
ble for policy is that his program must be 
carried out through the instrumentality of 


professional workers who are members of a 
hierarchy in which the signals are under- 
stood by everyone and the subtleties of 
understanding are such that the top execu- 
tive finds it difficult to know what is going 
on in the minds of his workers. The conse- 
quence is that the workers frequently resist 
particular policies and programs, perhaps 
more or less unconsciously, and the execu- 
tive finds himself powerless to cope effec- 
tively with the situation. 

This subtle resistance is particularly 
likely to be encountered in a governmental 
program where the bulk of the employees 
are civil servants who have come up 
through the ranks and only the top level 
of the organization is brought in from the 
outside for policy decision and executive 
direction. The situation which results is 
one of the as yet unsolved problems of 
government. The policy official is theoreti- 
cally the boss, but actually he is at the 
mercy of a permanent bureaucracy. He can 
accomplish only as much as it is willing that 
he should accomplish. I do not mean to 
suggest that extra amounts of energy put 
forth by the executive and differences of 
personality and appeal are without signifi- 
cance in determining the results which are 
achieved. It is quite obvious that they are 
influential. What I do suggest, however, is 
that, compared with the power of bureauc- 
racy to determine how much will be 
accomplished, the influence of policy off- 
cials is quite disproportionate. 

As a general rule, the policy official comes 
into the enterprise with a feeling that about 
50 per cent of what has been the established 
procedure must be changed, and he pro- 
ceeds to insist that these changes be made, 
even without adequate investigation. It is 
obvious that the amount of change which 
is necessary varies within various programs, 
but, generally speaking, the necessity of 
change in the eyes of the career officials is 
nearer, say, 10 per cent than 50 per cent, 
and hence, consciously or unconsciously, 
there is an understanding on the part of 
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the career officials that they will support so- 
called reforms up to the extent of their 10 
per cent, but not beyond. 

The technique of feigned acquiescence 
is one of the indispensable tools of the 
career Official. If his advice is asked—and 
all too frequently it is not—he tries to give 
what he considers an honest reply which 
will be for the benefit of the long-range 
program and of the policy official then in 
authority. If the advice of the “organiza- 
tion” is not asked, then naturally there is an 
almost instantaneous and automatic resist- 
ance to any program that is forced upon it 
in this manner. Even when consultation 
does taken place, if it is the opinion of the 
career Officials that the suggested reforms 
will have an injurious effect upon the 
prestige and reputation of the service, they 
try, consciously or unconsciously, to balk 
the program which to them seems to be 
mistaken. They do this by giving outward 
acquiescence and cooperation while ac- 
tually slowing down the reform or killing 
it entirely. There are several established 
ways of accomplishing this result. One— 
perhaps the most common—is dilatory 
tactics. The career officials promise to do 
what the policy official directs, but at each 
stage in the hierarchy there is a progres- 
sively longer delay in actually taking the 
necessary steps. When the policy official 
becomes exasperated because of the delay, 
as he usually does, the career officials rely 
upon buck-passing or upon a variety of 
excuses. One standard excuse is inadequacy 
of personnel; another is the press of work 
which makes it necessary to give attention 
to a large variety of factors, with the result 
that the organization is unable to concen- 
trate upon the one to which the policy 
official is determined to give priority. 

If the program involves legislation, the 
career officials may talk confidentially with 
members of the legislature with whom over 
a period of years they have developed a 
close relationship and explain frankly to 
them the difference of viewpoint between 


the temporary policy official and the long- 
term interest of the institution, and in con- 
sequence they may get support from that 
quarter. As a general rule, the relationships 
of the higher career officials to the older 
members of the legislature are so much 
closer and more intimate than those of the 
policy official that they have a considerable 
advantage over him in this respect. More 
over, the older members of the legislature 
have a great. deal in common with the 
permanent members of the bureaucracy, be- 
cause in both cases they are influenced 
primarily by institutional considerations, 
and hence when the career officials of the 
executive departments are able to convince 
the members of the legislature that a pro- 
posed program would have an injurious 
effect upon the prestige of the service which 
would extend almost indefinitely, far be- 
yond the anticipated life of the administra- 
tion in power, they usually secure a sym- 
pathetic response from the career members 
of the legislature. 

The baffling thing about institutional 
resistances is that they are so subtle and 
elusive that it is next to impossible for the 
policy officials to spot all the points at 
which the slowing-down process is occur- 
ring. Permanent bureaucracy is amorphous. 
It is as though each person has his finger 
pointed at the next person; the group as a 
whole is responsible, and no one individual 
can be pinned down. Contrariwise, when 
the “organization” is very much in favor 
of a new program and sees in it an oppor- 
tunity to increase the prestige, influence, 
size, and importance of the program with 
which its life and fortunes are identified, 
there is the same kind of groundswell which 
makes it difficult to put one’s finger on any 
one individual or on any one point in ex- 
plaining why the response is so instanta- 
neous. It is this kind of institutional be- 
havior, sometimes manifesting itself in the 
form of resistance and obstructiveness and 
sometimes in the form of whole-hearted 
response, which leads one to speak of the 
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inner life of bureaucratic organizations as 
being a force which is greater than the 
sum total of the obviously constituent 
elements. It is based upon long-established 
understandings, nuances, ways of doing 
things; it is based upon an appreciation 
of what constitutes the long-range interests 
of the career group. 

The individual members of the bureauc- 
racy realize that the institution is more 
important than any one part, that the work 
will go on even after they are retired, and 
that their individual interests are directly 
connected with the prestige and influence 
of the program as a whole. They can afford 
to take chances of incurring the displeasure 
of the policy official because the stakes are 
so large and they know that they will re- 
ceive the support of their fellows if they 
make a sacrifice on behalf of what is con- 
sidered the greater good of the greater 
number. If the career officials are skilled 
in these techniques, as usually they are, 
there is at no time any action which can 
be called outright disloyalty or open in- 
subordination. The resistance is far more 
subtle and difficult to get at. 

It is this force which almost without 
exception alters the attitude and the de- 
meanor of policy officials after they have 
been in office for a relatively short time. 
The policy official soon learns that the 
new broom should be put in the closet. 
He learns that, if he is to be at all effective, 
he must woo and win the career officials; 
instead of acting superior to them, issuing 
peremptory orders to them, he consults 
them more and more. Instead of appealing 
to them in terms of policies and programs 
and the administration in power, he places 
the emphasis upon the long-range interests 
of the bureaucracy. In a word, he appeals 
to the self-interest of the career officials and 
to their pride in the program to which they 
have devoted their lives. So far as possible, 
he attempts to identify himself with their 
interests, assumptions, and objectives. In 
other words, he has learned that without 
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their support he is powerless; that anything 
he accomplishes will be with their active 
help and not in spite of their opposition. 

Because of the gulf which exists between 
the bureaucracy and the policy official 
brought in from the outside, some students 
of government have advocated that all the 
positions in an organization, including that 
of the policy official, should be occupied 
by career officials. They argue that only 
in this way is it possible to achieve that unity 
of management and program which is 
necessary to secure outstanding results. 
This argument is certainly valid so far as 
obtaining identity of viewpoint and of 
interest is concerned. However, it overlooks 
important social and institutional con- 
siderations which need to be taken into the 
reckoning. One of these is the inherent 
tendency of bureaucracy, if left to its own 
devices, to get into a groove and to grind 
the groove so deeply that a rut is created, 
to develop along a given line and to lose 
the ability to change direction, to lose 
all the flexibility and resiliency which are 
necessary if an institution is to adapt itself 
to changing forces and circumstances. The 
effect of routine is the same as that of the 
chronic use of sedatives. It makes thinking 
unnecessary and hence impossible. It makes 
the means the all-important consideration, 
with the result that the end is progressively 
lost sight of. It makes the internal life of 
the mechanism the predominant factor and 
not the interests and welfare of the outside 
public which, presumably, is being served. 
It is the institutional equivalent of in- 
trospection on the part of individuals. It 
leads to insensitivity and complacency. It 
is the path of least resistance. It has all the 
dulling effects of complete security, from 
which struggle and competition have been 
entirely eliminated. 

Now, if one desires a society in which 
these characteristics are sought, then the 
multiplication of bureaucratic situations is 
a policy which will produce that result. If, 
on the other hand, the opposite of intro- 
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spection, complacency, grooving, inflexibil- 
ity, and insensitivity is what we wish to 
achieve in our social order, then clearly 
steps must be taken to discourage the in- 
herent characteristics which produce bu- 
reaucracy. An institution tends to take on 
the character of its leadership. If the leader- 
ship is bureaucratic, the institution will be- 
come progressively bureaucratic also. If 
the leadership has a fresh viewpoint and 
one that is attuned to social forces and 
social change, then there is at least hope of 
carrying the bureaucracy along with it. 
Pursuing this line of reasoning, there- 
fore, we are led to the conclusion that if 
bureaucracy is not to have a monopoly of 
all positions, including policy positions, the 
logical alternative is to increase the in- 
fluence of the policy officials vis-a-vis the 
career officials; and this obviously requires 
a larger number of them in strategic 
positions. The number of executive officials 
should be in direct ratio to the weight 
of the permanent career service. I am con- 
vinced that this policy is more desirable 
than the alternative, and that this reform 
is one of the most necessary in all types 
of institutional life, and particularly in 
the field of government. The head of a 
university once told me that a college 
president should impose a _ self-denying 
ordinance upon himself and limit his term 
of office to five years, because during that 
period of time he should be able to accom- 
plish anything he is capable of, and after 
that his performance would tend progres- 
sively to retrogress. I do not pretend to 
know whether five years is the appropriate 
time, but I am convinced that there is 
much truth in the general observation and 
that if this rule were applied more fre- 
quently to government, to large corpora- 
tions, to educational institutions, and to 
social and religious programs, it would 
have a salutary effect upon all of them. 
The organizational aspects of bureauc- 
racy and the institutional resistances in- 
herent within such organizations cannot be 
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entirely eliminated. There are many as- 
pects of bureaucracy which actually pro- 
duce efficiency, and hence the problem of 
the administrator is to nurture what is 
desirable and at the same time attempt to 
prune off that which is undesirable. The 
first step in the program is to discover why 
bureaucracy is inherent and why it is in- 
evitable. The second step is to detect the 
tendency toward hardening of the arteries 
at the earliest possible moment and to in- 
stitute correctives as the needs for such 
steps arise. The general strategy is to in- 
corporate into large, specialized, hierarchi- 
cal, routinized operations the characteris- 
tics of direct, personal dealing and the 
greater freedom and resiliency which are 
found in smaller enterprises where speciali- 
zation is not nearly so necessary. 


Ill 


N COPING with the structural problems of 
bureaucracy, one of the most important 
considerations is that the objectives of the 
enterprise should be known and enthusias- 
tically supported by all the employees. This 
means that planning is one of the key 
factors in overcoming the objectionable 
aspects of bureaucracy. Planning alone, 
however, is not sufficient. It must be com- 
bined with a dynamic public relations pro- 
gram which is based upon the assumption 
that the purpose of the organization is to 
serve the customer and that hence the 
employees must be constantly indoctrinated 
to keep their eyes, ears, and attention upon 
the needs of the customer rather than upon 
their own internal problems. The hier- 
archical arrangement of the organization 
must be definitely thought out and under- 
stood by all employees, but at the same time 
it must never be allowed to become a 
rigid mould; it must be kept responsive. 
Similarly, although specialization on the 
part of individual employees is a necessity 
in modern-day life, one of the principal 
responsibilities of the executive is to devise 
ways and means of transferring employees, 
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especially during their early years of ex- 
perience, from one department to another 
in order that they may broaden themselves 
and in order that those with administrative 
traits may be groomed for positions of 
greater responsibility. 

Rules and regulations in internal proce- 
dure are directly related to the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives and plans of an 
organization, and hence they too must be 
thoroughly formulated in advance and 
effectively communicated to all levels and 
employees in the organization. At the same 
time, one of the principal ways of avoiding 
the rigid aspects of bureaucracy is to keep 
these laws of organizational procedure from 
proliferating too much, to keep them to a 
reasonable limit, and, most important of 
ali, to prevent their becoming the excuse 
for not getting things done. One of the 
most sanguine rules of institutional man- 
agement is that rules and regulations 
in methods of organization are merely 
means and nothing more than means to 
an ultimate end and that, in consequence, 
the end is the important thing. It is very 
difficult to get this viewpoint over to the 
employees and to make it stick. So much 
of their time is spent in following techni- 
cal rules and procedures that they naturally 
tend to focus their attention at this point 
rather than on the end result. Moreover, 
their familiarity with the mysteries of 
internal procedure is one of their principal 
stocks-in-trade, one of the assets which 
gives them a feeling of security and impor- 
tance. Because of these factors, therefore, 
there is a natural tendency to concentrate 
upon the means and to transform them 
into an all-sufficient end—the touchstone 
of all activity. 

The only possible way of coping with 
the inherent structural aspects of bureauc- 
racy is to provide a vigorous and resource- 
ful leadership, a leadership which is not 
discouraged when its head becomes bloody 
in consequence of bumping against the 
numerous forms of institutional resistance 
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within any professional group. It takes a 
dogged determination and a constantly 
fresh outlook to avoid being discouraged 
and debilitated by the consuming force of 
bureaucracy. 

A constructive program for the federal 
government would consist of the following: 

1. The managerial emphasis throughout 
the federal departments and establishments 
should be focused upon the adequacy of 
power and autonomy of the operating of- 
ficials—those who have a program to carry 
through. I am not at all sure that this 
viewpoint exists to a sufficient extent to- 
day. We management people are still too 
much enamoured of central control agen- 
cies and administrative staff agencies. | 
would not belittle their importance. But | 
would keep them in their place—at the 
executive's beck and call, not at his elbow; 
under him, not alongside or even superior 
to him. We management people are en- 
tirely too staff-minded; it is high time we 
became executive-minded. Two and two 
do not necessarily make four; they may add 
up only to two in terms of accomplishment. 
But two and two plus a good executive may 
produce ten units of output. 

2. We need more executive personne! 
and better methods of recruiting them. 
Congress and the Administration need to 
be shown that large numbers of low-paid 
personnel are frequently wasteful and that 
a great deal of money could be saved by 
providing more executive positions. A 
mass of employees without adequate direc- 
tion is the worst possible form of waste. 
In choosing their right-hand men, top ex- 
ecutives should be given the freedom found 
in private business. 

3. The opportunities at the top of the 
career service should be made more attrac- 
tive. They should be viewed as a common 
pool, and men should be transferred from 
program to program and from department 
to department as needed. Such an arrange- 
ment would do a great deal to offset the 
stagnating effect of bureaucracy. It would 
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broaden men, keep them alert, increase 
their professional opportunities. 

4. In line with the emphasis which 
should be placed upon the leadership func- 
tion in contradistinction to the present con- 
centration upon the facilitating and control 
activities, the President’s Cabinet should be 
made the center of executive coordination. 
There are few faults of bureaucracy which 
are worse than lack of coordination. This 
defect, unfortunately, is probably the great- 
est administrative weakness of our form of 
government. We have been trying to cor- 
rect it by emphasizing the coordination of 
staff and control agencies—for example, the 
Council of Personnel Administration and 
the Administrative Management Division 
of the Bureau of the Budget. These are 
fine, but they are not a substitute for ex- 
ecutive coordination. I can see no other 
alternative than to make the President's 
Cabinet that instrumentality. In this con- 
nection I call your attention to John Gaus'’s 
essay On organization in The Frontiers of 
Public Administration, in which he points 
out the central coordinating function per- 
formed by the Cabinet in Great Britain. 

My thinking is all summarized in an ad- 
monition to public administrators: ‘Let's 
concentrate more on executive leadership 
and coordination and put administrative 
facilitation and central controls, now our 
chief matters of interest, in their proper 
perspective. Let's keep our eye on the ball.” 

The most that I am able to claim for the 
science of management is that it constitutes 
the central body of knowledge in the process 
of adaptation to complex organization and 
intricate interpersonal relationships. It is 
not, and in my opinion can never be, a 
complete solution of the problem of size 
and complexity. I believe that there is a 
certain point in the growth of institutions 
beyond which society inevitably pays a 
price in the form of lowered efficiency and 
more restricted opportunities for individ- 
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uals. Borrowing the economist’s phraseol- 
ogy, we might refer to this phenomenon as 
the law of diminishing managerial returns. 
There is an optimum size in business or- 
ganizations, in governments, in religious in- 
stitutions, in universities, in hospitals, in 
armies and navies beyond which efficiency 
suffers and the executives and employees 
are blighted. Where formerly there was 
discretion, a rule is introduced so that all 
of life within the institution becomes regi- 
mented. Where a face-to-face relationship 
was once possible, an exchange of corre- 
spondence becomes necessary and routine. 
Where subordinates were once entrusted 
with some freedom of action, the number 
and variety of controls are multiplied. 
Where once direct and speedy steps could 
be taken, the number of clearances before 
any move is possible tends constantly to 
increase, with the result that the machinery 
slows down. Where once the boss knew 
everybody by his first name, nobody knows 
anybody and nobody cares. 

Despite all the knowledge of institutional 
life, of skillful management, and of the 
psychology of interpersonal relationships in 
complex social situations which the scholars 
and executives of this country are able to 
discover and put into operation, a standard- 
izing and deadening bureaucracy which 
tends to cramp and warp the lives of count- 
less individuals is the price which we must 
expect to pay for large size and its resulting 
specialization and standardization. We must 
therefore sharpen our management prin- 
ciples and techniques if we are not to be 
completely confounded by the forces which 
we have created. We must eventually find 
the path back to simpler and more natural 
ways of conducting our collective life if 
individuals are to have the opportunity to 
experiment and to be different which our 
pioneer ancestors enjoyed because they 
lived in an era when the country was big 
but the institutions were relatively small. 
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I 

N THE Winter, 1944, issue of Public 

Administration Review, Mr. William 

D. Carey of the Bureau of the Budget 
presented an able description of the evo- 
lution of what he called “Central-Field Re- 
lationships in the War Production Board.” 
Although his perspective is primarily that 
of the central office, Mr. Carey expressed 
very well, it seems to me, the attitudes of 
regional office personnel toward these rela- 
tionships. 

There has been another phase in the 
development of the War Production Board 
field organization which is worth observa- 
tion and comment as a case study of the 
problems which arise in an attempt to re- 
gionalize the field forces of a federal agency 
in order to obtain more effective admin- 
istration of decentralized authority. “This 
is the phase concerned with the integra- 
tion and correlation of WPB programs at 
the regional and district levels. 

Throughout the United States, as Mr. 
Carey indicated, district offices were estab- 
lished by the Office of Production Man- 
agement, WPB's predecessor agency. As a 
consequence, each regional director when 
appointed in the spring of 1942 found 
himself supplied with a field force already 
in operation. These district offices had di- 
rect lines of communication with their 
respective bureaus in the central office on 
all operating matters, and had been serv- 
iced administratively, since September, 
1941, by the regional offices established by 
the Division of Central Administrative 
Services. In addition to these WPB field 


offices, there were in various industrial cen- 
ters across the country groups of employees 
directly responsible to the Washington of- 
fice who were carrying on special projects 
without regard to the activities of the dis- 
trict offices and without aid from the Di- 
vision of Central Administrative Services. 

This general situation confronted all the 
new regional directors upon their appoint- 
ment. To mold these scattered units into 
effective working relationships, to bring 
central office projects and employees under 
regional jurisdiction in so far as possible, 
and to establish internal procedures and 
lines of authority were the organizational 
tasks of each regional director. 

We had already been at war for some 
time. The conversion and contract distri- 
bution functions were in full swing. New 
priority orders were being issued daily. As 
a consequence, a heavy work load for all 
WPB employees in the field had to be car- 
ried as efficiently as possible during the 
reorganization process. This is of particular 
significance because harassed employees 
who felt the need for immediate aid or ad- 
vice on any problem frequently considered 
it more expeditious to deal on lines estab- 
lished by habit between themselves and 
the Washington office than to deal with 
newly appointed regional personnel in ac- 
cordance with new and unfamiliar proce- 
dures. 

The developments discussed in this pa- 
per took place in Region VI of the WPB, 
the Chicago region. Although the problems 
of all regional directors were similar in 
many respects, and although the over-all 
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objectives of regional office policy were 
virtually the same, the solutions to these 
problems and the approach to these ob- 
jectives in each region reflected the very 
considerable degree of administrative dis- 
cretion which the Washington office of the 
board afforded to each regional director. 
Our concern here is primarily with the 
manner in which that administrative dis- 
cretion was exercised in Region VI. 

Region VI of the WPB includes the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Wis- 
consin and the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, with some exceptions involving bor- 
derline counties which were made in recog- 
nition of existing trade areas. Within this 
area there is contained approximately one- 
sixth of the industrial capacity of the na- 
tion. In each of these states the Division 
of Contract Distribution and the Bureau 
of Priorities had established independent 
field offices, each of which reported directly 
to Washington or, as in the case of the 
Division of Contract Distribution, to a 
state director who in turn reported to 
Washington. 

The Bureau of Industrial Conservation 
had established at least one office in each 
state. In Rockford there was a very small 
group of machine-tool experts, paid and 
directed from Washington. In West Allis, 
Wisconsin, there was another small group 
of central office employees on an expedit- 
ing project. In Chicago, of course, nearly 
all the organizational units having field 
programs were represented. These Chicago 
offices became the immediate nucleus of 
the regional organization. The outlying 
offices were abolished or combined so that 
at the present time (July, 1944) there are 
fourteen district offices within the region. 


Il 
OOKING back upon the evolution of the 
present regional organization, one can 
recognize three rather well defined phases 
of its development. The first of these was 
the integration and correlation of field 
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activities at the regional level; the second 
was concerned with the integration of pro- 
grams at the district level; and the third, 
but recently begun, is the reorientation of 
individual employees’ work assignments to 
include responsibility for a variety of func- 
tional activities within a prescribed geo- 
graphical area. These phases are not to be 
identified, of course, by calendar dates on 
which one ended and another began; 
rather, they represent the changing empha- 
sis in the attack upon the organizational 
problem. 

In an agency of any considerable size and 
complexity, the mere issuance of an or- 
ganizational order is not sufficient to ac- 
complish immediately the purpose for 
which the order is issued. It requires time 
to convey the full significance of the order 
even to the key personnel concerned, and 
it takes time to implement the order with 
specific instructions and directions which 
will prescribe procedures for dealing with 
day-to-day transactions along the new or- 
ganizational lines. The issuance of the or- 
der establishing regional offices and the 
appointment of the regional director were, 
at the time they occurred, just items of 
news for the busy persons working in WPB 
field offices. For many of the field em- 
ployees, the role the regional office was to 
play was not at all clear. 

The regional director had, at the outset, 
no immediate staff other than a secretary 
and the administrative officer. There were 
no precedents to guide him or procedures 
for adequate communication of either in- 
formation or instructions between himself 
and the widely scattered field forces placed 
at his disposal. He had to create procedures 
and establish precedents at each step of the 
way, and the solutions to these problems 
were extremely pragmatic. There was a 
war to be won, and regional directors across 
the country exercised to the full the pre- 
rogatives delegated to them for the quick- 
est possible stafling and organization of 
their new offices. 
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Both the Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion and the Bureau of Priorities had large 
district offices in Chicago. From these the 
new regional director appointed the first 
of the regional division chiefs. So it was 
that the heads of these offices became, re- 
spectively, regional chief of the Division 
of Contract Distribution and regional man- 
ager of priorities. Other division chiefs 
were drawn from the commercial and in- 
dustrial community of Chicago. Among the 
latter were the chiefs for the Conservation 
Division and for the Compliance Division. 

With the designation of regional divi- 
sion chiefs, the first step toward regional 
integration was taken. Now, for instance, 
the heads of all the field offices of the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation re- 
ported to a single regional conservation 
manager, and the direct ties with the Wash- 
ington office were severed. 

During the summer of 1942, the man- 
agers of the outlying district offices were 
called into Chicago each Saturday morn- 
ing for a meeting with the regional di- 
rector. From some cities two managers 
came; one from the contract distribution 
office and one from the priorities office. At 
these meetings, the regional director out- 
lined the proposed regional organization, 
explained the role of the division chiefs as 
functional planners and advisers to the 
district offices, and discussed the emergent 
phases of WPB work in the region and 
across the country. At these meetings, also, 
he took some measure of the managers of 
the existing offices, as a consequence of 
which changes were made, and in cities 
where two WPB offices existed, these were 
combined under a single manager. 

During that summer, too, new offices 
were established at Rockford, Illinois, and 
Davenport, Iowa. For these offices the ac- 
ceptance of the regional idea was easier 
because the establishment of the regional 
office antedated the organization of the 
district offices, and there was no necessity 
for the disruption of old habits. 

Meanwhile, in the newly created Admin- 


istrative Division, an effort was being made 
to ascertain just what persons properly be- 
longed on the regional payroll. The prob- 
lem was complicated by the presence of 
central office employees in the region, some 
stationed permanently, as at Rockford and 
at West Allis, others merely sojourning for 
indefinite periods in the district offices. It 
was complicated, too, by the fact that dis- 
trict office managers, feeling keenly the 
urgency of their responsibilities, sometimes 
accepted the services of private persons on 
a volunteer basis, and the names of such 
persons would turn up on lists of em- 
ployees from the district offices. 

With the establishment of the regional 
administrative office and the installation 
of regional procedures for handling per- 
sonnel transactions, the hand of the re- 
gional director was greatly strengthened, 
for now he could complete the appoint- 
ment of technical as well as clerical per- 
sonnel without the delay frequently in- 
volved in obtaining Washington office ap- 
proval. 

Those, if I may inject an aside here, 
were the days! With the appointment of a 
regional administrative officer all offices in 
the four states were instructed to procure 
personnel, space, equipment, and admin- 
istrative services through him rather than 
by direct contact with the Division of Cen- 
tral Administrative Services. The work 
load came before he had an opportunity 
to acquire a staff, and the midnight oil was 
burned for weeks while he strove to service 
the district offices and simultaneously to 
organize an administrative office. 

The transfer of responsibility for such 
services from the Division of Central Ad- 
ministrative Services to a WPB officer re- 
sponsible to the regional director contrib- 
uted much to the creation of an integrated 
regional organization; for it provided in 
the regional office a focal point for all 
transactions of a housekeeping and budget- 
ary nature. It was required that district 
offices look to the regional office for aid in 
the solution of administrative problems 
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and for the furnishing of services, person- 
nel, and equipment, without which they 
could not continue to operate. 

By the middle of August, the new con- 
servation manager had organized an effec- 
tive working staff and was prosecuting a 
vigorous campaign for the collection of 
scrap Of all kinds. The new compliance 
chief had built around a nucleus of men 
drawn from the old priorities district office 
in Chicago a sizable staff of field com- 
pliance investigators, who had begun to 
ferret out firms and persons guilty of vio- 
lating priority orders. The priorities and 
contract distribution offices, well estab- 
lished in the role of service to the imme- 
diate Chicago community, had begun to 
adapt themselves also to the role of func- 
tional leadership over outlying district 
offices, which fell to them as divisions of 
the regional office. By that time negotia- 
tions were under way to bring isolated 
central office employees into the regional 
organization, and the Administrative Di- 
vision was establishing controls on the new 
regional budget for the fiscal year 1943, 
which had been belatedly received about 
the first of August. The pattern of regional 
organization was gradually taking shape, 
and a spirit of buoyant enthusiasm char- 
acterized the attitude of regional office em- 
ployees, who were beginning to feel the 
full potentialities of the regional office role 
in the WPB program. 

A few problems of regional integration 
were to continue, however, for a consider- 
able time to come. For some reason, the 
Compliance Division in Washington un- 
dertook to establish a regional pattern all 
its own. Thus, the regional compliance 
chief in Chicago was given jurisdiction for 
compliance matters in the states compris- 
ing the Kansas City and Minneapolis re- 
gions, as well as those included in Region 
VI; and this combined area was designated 
for compliance purposes as Region V. Be- 
cause of a lack of complete responsibility 
to any one regional director, compliance 
personnel developed a sense of consider- 


able autonomy in their dealings with re- 
gional directors, and numerous organiza- 
tional problems were thus created. 

Although it took some ninety days for 
the significance of the regional organiza- 
tions to be made reasonably clear to field 
personnel, it took much, much longer for 
the significance of these new field organi- 
zations to be impressed on most central 
office personnel. For many months the re- 
gional organizations were virtually ignored 
by some divisions in Washington. When- 
ever problems for those divisions developed 
out of Washington, or whenever those di- 
visions wished to institute a survey or In- 
spection of a particular situation, they 
would promptly invade the field areas con- 
cerned without the knowledge of regional 
personnel and without requesting any as- 
sistance from them. These ‘parachute 
jumpers’ sometimes went so far as to make 
speeches and to issue public statements in 
field office cities—a proceeding which 
caused regional personnel much discom- 
fiture because such statements frequently 
dealt with subject matter concerning which 
no one had troubled to inform the field 
ofhices, but on which many questions from 
the public would immediately be received. 

The regional directors in Kansas City 
and in Minneapolis ultimately succeeded 
in appointing compliance chiefs for their 
respective regions, and by dint of valiant 
effort on the part of the deputy vice-chair- 
man for field operations the practice of 
“parachute jumping” has been greatly cur- 
tailed. So by degrees, and in recent months 
paralleling the decentralization of author- 
ity for processing priority applications, the 
hand of the regional director has been 
strengthened in problems of regional ad- 
ministration. 


Ill 


o vo unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you is a principle of ac- 


tion more easily stated than applied. The 
parallel is not exact, but in the history of 
Region VI it has been noted that division 
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chiefs who sought more and more respon- 
sibility and authority for themselves were 
reluctant, for some time at least, to re- 
delegate to the district offices some of the 
responsibility and authority which they 
acquired. 

It was never intended, of course, that 
complete decentralization of responsibility 
to regional and district offices should be 
accomplished all at once. In the early stages 
of decentralization, the district offices con- 
tinued to serve principally as information 
centers to their communities and contin- 
ued to stimulate the distribution of war 
work to smaller companies by urging more 
and more subcontracting. No additional 
authority for enforcing orders or for grant- 
ing priority ratings was at first delegated. 
Neither were the regional offices called up- 
on or permitted to make significant policy 
or programming decisions. 

The primary role of the regional office 
in the initial stages seems to have been to 
serve as a sort of substation in the power 
system which generates the energy behind 
WPB programs and as an agency for the 
closer supervision of district office activi- 
ties. 

Each of the new division chiefs, how- 
ever, feeling keenly the responsibility for 
the program assigned to him, tended to 
undertake the execution of his program 
through persons on his immediate staff, 
and the responsibility for transmitting 
power and drive to the district offices and 
for supervising the execution of functional 
programs in those offices was more or less 
neglected. 

This attitude characterized the handling 
of the salvage program in its early phases. 
Under able and aggressive leadership, a 
force of some sixty-five employees was 
created and set to work under the imme- 
diate supervision of the conservation man- 
ager (later salvage chief) in the regional 
office. This was a logical development be- 
cause of the great salvage job to be done in 
the Chicago area itself and because the 


full strength of the staff was directed first 
to that immediate task. 

As the program expanded geographi- 
cally, some of the salvage representatives 
were sent out into Illinois and the adjoin- 
ing states. Some of these were stationed in 
cities where WPB district offices existed. 
Others were stationed in cities where no 
such offices existed. In nearly every case, 
however, the territories assigned these 
representatives took no account of the exist- 
ing district office boundaries, and the repre- 
sentatives themselves continued to report 
directly to the regional salvage chief. 

This arrangement at first appealed to the 
administrative officer because it reduced 
travel costs. When it was proposed, how- 
ever, that new personnel be appointed to 
the division and stationed at outlying 
points, without clearance or approval of 
the district manager responsible for the 
areas concerned, it became apparent that 
such a policy would soon deprive the dis- 
trict offices of their primary responsibility 
for the execution of WPB programs and 
that district managers would lose their 
status as effective executives responsible 
for all the WPB activities in their respec- 
tive districts. 

Thereupon, there took place in all the 
offices in the region a spirited discussion of 
the differences between “line” and “func- 
tional” authority, or between the authority 
exercised by district managers in the em- 
ployment of personnel and the execution 
of programs and the authority exercised by 
division chiefs in defining the objectives of 
their respective programs and in prescrib- 
ing ways and means for the accomplish- 
ment of such objectives. 

Late in August, 1942, the regional di- 
rector appointed two deputy directors to 
take over line responsibility for the out- 
lying district offices. (The Chicago district 
was still serviced directly by the regional 
office.) One of these men was responsible 
for the northern district offices, in Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa, and the other was responsible 
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for the southern offices, in Illinois and 
Indiana. It fell to them in large measure 
to define the scope of the program for 
which each district office should be respon- 
sible and then to supervise the organization 
and staffing of each office to enable it to 
handle that program. 

These men became champions for the 
line authority of district managers, con- 
tending always for increased responsibility 
on the part of the managers in the appoint- 
ment of personnel and in the prosecution 
of WPB programs in their respective dis- 
tricts. The Administrative Division, on its 
part, refused to act on requisitions from 
division chiefs for personnel to be assigned 
in district offices unless each requisition 
bore the signature of the district manager 
concerned. This position was countered for 
a short time by attempts to appoint all 
field personnel to the regional payroll and 
then detail them to district areas, but the 
district-office deputies with the assistance of 
the administrative officer were successful 
in dissuading division chiefs from contin- 
uing this practice for long. 

Each division chief, of course, was anx- 
ious for the successful execution of the 
program assigned to him. He felt the need 
for close personal contact between himself 
and each of the employees assigned to work 
on that program, and he insisted on the 
right to give immediate direction to the 
work of such employees. 

This attitude was particularly true of 
the newer field programs as they were es- 
tablished: compliance, salvage, redistribu- 
tion, and a number of the industry divi- 
sions, which established field representa- 
tion at the regional level. The district of- 
fices, which had been carrying on priorities 
and contract distribution work, retained 
primary responsibility for all phases of 
those programs. This was in part because 
division chiefs concerned with them had 
also responsibility for district office opera- 
tions in Chicago; a responsibility which an- 
tedated their regional responsibilities. 


But for the good work of the field depu- 
ties, these two functions might have re- 
mained the only responsibility of district 
managers, and each new program assumed 
by the regional office might have been car- 
ried on by autonomous units projected into 
the district level from the regional level. 
The industrial community would then 
have been obliged to deal with a separate 
office on nearly every WPB problem and 
would have been afflicted with an unco- 
ordinated succession of WPB representa- 
tives calling at the same plants, each on a 
different mission. 

On February 1, 1943, the issues in this 
conflict between district managers and di- 
vision chiefs were resolved in a “Manual 
of Policy, Organization and Responsibili- 
ties” issued by the regional director. This 
manual, the result of much thinking and 
planning by the regional director, his depu- 
ties, and his aides, set forth the principles 
by which district managers and division 
chiefs were thenceforth to be guided in all 
their official relationships. 

At the outset, the manual set forth the 
following informal definitions with respect 
to types of responsibility: 

“Line: Responsibility for seeing that the 
job is done.” 

“Functional: Responsibility for defini- 
tion and broad supervision of program.” 

The “Principles of Organization for Re- 
gion No. 6” were then set out in a memo- 
randum over the regional director's signa- 
ture. The express objective of these prin- 
ciples was to establish, as expressed in the 
memorandum, an “organization structure 
designed for increased decentralization.” 

It is significant in view of this objective 
that the first principle was stated as fol- 
lows: 

“1 a. All programs for the region are to 
be set up in terms of the district and/or a 
combination of districts.” 

This primary principle was subsequently 
implemented in the same memorandum by 
the provision that “the District Manager 
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will have line authority over all personnel 
in his district, either directly or through 
district functional chiefs’ and by the blunt 
assertion that “‘at all times the district man- 
ager is the boss in his office.’ Thus was the 
status of all district managers expressed 
and buttressed in the formal policy of the 
regional director. 

Division chiefs, in turn, while given line 
authority over persons assigned to them in 
the regional office, were given functional 
authority for planning and supervising 
programs to be carried out by district office 
personnel. In general, this meant that they 
would make plans and establish techniques 
and procedures to be followed by district 
ofhce personnel assigned to their programs. 
The responsibility for adherence to these 
techniques and procedures on the part of 
district office personnel, and the responsi- 
bility for the department and day-to-day 
output of such employees was a part of 
the line responsibility of the district man- 
ager, 

The distinctions between “line” and 
“functional” authority were further clari- 
fied and emphasized by the procedures es- 
tablished for the adoption within the re- 
gion of new or revised programs. Each new 
or revised program is assigned to a division 
chief, and it is his responsibility to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the program 
and to establish close working relationships 
with the central office on that program. 
He then discusses the program at length 
with the deputy directors for district offices, 
who in turn acquaint the district managers 
with it. Each district manager then con- 
siders with the deputy to whom he reports 
the problem of putting over the program 
in his own district, and they decide how 
much manpower will be required and 
whether or not it can be handled with the 
existing organization, personnel, and 
budget. This information is then reported 
back to the division chief concerned, and 
he collaborates with district managers and 
with the deputy directors concerned in an 


effort to obtain through the administrative 
office such additional personnel and funds 
as may be necessary. The responsibility for 
recruiting the necessary personnel through 
appropriate channeis and for accomplish. 
ing the program then rests with each dis. 
trict manager, subject only to the general 
supervision of the division chief and the 
deputy director concerned. 

As the provisions of the policy manual 
came to be understood and applied during 
the ensuing weeks, the friction which had 
developed as to administrative jurisdiction 
disappeared, and a new sense of rapport 
and understanding characterized regional 
and district office relationships. More im- 
portant, each district office came to be 
recognized as the undisputed focal point 
for all WPB activity in the area it served. 

One major problem remained. Since the 
inception of the regional organization in 
May, 1942, all personnel assigned in Chi- 
cago had been carried as employees of the 
regional office. As the need for a better 
definition of district-office responsibility 
became apparent, the existing organization 
was defended on the ground that to organ- 
ize a separate office in Chicago would re- 
quire a substantial increase in supervisory 
personnel. 

This argument gradually lost its sig- 
nificance, however, as the application of the 
“Principles of Organization” made it more 
and more evident that the outlying offices 
were not receiving from division chiefs the 
full functional supervision to which they 
were entitled. Moreover, it became appar- 
ent that the line responsibility exercised 
by division chiefs over personnel perform- 
ing district office tasks in Chicago consti- 
tuted a hindrance to the full realization of 
the objectives for which the “Manual of 
Policy, Organization and Responsibilities” 
was issued. 

Accordingly, after much deliberation, a 
Chicago district manager was appointed, 
and approximately half of the personnel 
employed in Chicago were transferred to 
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the new district office roll on June 1, 1943. 
This transition was accompanied by a phys- 
ical realignment of space occupancy which 
served to emphasize the significance of the 
new arrangement. 

By this step the status and functions of 
the regional division chiefs were at last 
clearly delineated in fact as well as in pol- 
icy. Moreover, the principle of decentrali- 
zation had finally been recognized in the 
regional headquarters city; and the integra- 
tion of all WPB programs at the district 
level, with the exception of a few highly 
technical projects requiring but few per- 
sons, had been accomplished. 

During the summer of 1943, district 
managers were brought in from two of the 
district offices to new assignments as divi- 
sion chiefs. Keenly aware of the skill and 
capacity of most district-office employees, 
and sensitive to the district manager's de- 
sire to provide a complete WPB service to 
his district, they set about the administra- 
tion of their respective divisions in such a 
way as to give to the district offices more 
and more responsibility for the prosecution 
of the programs of their divisions. 

This development served to round out 
the decentralization process at the district 
level, and the competence with which dis- 
trict office personnel have carried out their 
increased responsibilities stands as a tangi- 
ble endorsement of the steps taken to that 
end. 

It was at this stage of the regional de- 
velopment that the Chicago regional direc- 
tor collaborated with other regional direc- 
tors, who had also come to grips with the 
problems of regional decentralization, in a 
renewed effort to secure for the regional 
organizations a more prominent place in 
the determination and execution of WPB 
policies and programs. This effort was 
based on a good deal of research which pre- 
sented positive evidence of the competence 
of regional and district-office personnel and 
which demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
work of such offices on all programs and 


problems which they had had a chance to 
tackle. 

This effort reached into the highest ad- 
ministrative councils of the board and was 
brought directly to the attention of Mr. 
Nelson himself. It culminated, as Mr. Carey 
stated, in a “turn for the better,” with the 
establishment of the operations council, of 
which the regional directors and top Wash- 
ington management personnel are mem- 
bers and in which the proposed policies and 
programs of the functional departments of 
the central office are freely discussed. 


IV 


NE of the problems which early con- 
QO cerned the management of the region 
was the fact that in the prosecution of 
WPB programs it was frequently necessary 
for a number of district office employees 
representing different functional divisions 
to call, sometimes in close succession, on the 
same manufacturing concerns. Not only did 
this have an unfortunate effect on the atti- 
tude of the business establishments con- 
cerned, but, when travel was involved, it 
added to the region’s operating costs. 

The solution of this problem, and the 

third phase of the region's organizational 
development, were anticipated in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the regional direc- 
tor’s memorandum preface to the “Manual 
of Policy, Organization and Responsibili- 
ties’: 
It is becoming more and more apparent that, as 
programs for the field wax and wane, it is in- 
creasingly important for the personnel to be ver- 
satile people. They must be able, when necessary, 
to work one day on typewriter procurement, the 
next on warehouse surveys, etc. The War Produc- 
tion program is so diversified that complete spe- 
cialization at the district level is untenable. This 
should be thoroughly understood by Regional 
Chiefs and District Managers so that the latter 
may have a clear field to do a good job of select- 
ing such people for district positions. 


Managers of small district offices were 
able from the beginning to have first-hand 
knowledge of the itineraries of their trav- 
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eling employees. Because of this knowl- 
edge they could prevent frequent travel by 
different employees to the same locality and 
thus preserve in the plants of that locality 
a welcome for less frequent WPB visitors. 
It often happened, too, that the assign- 
ments of one division in a given locality 
were of such a nature that an employee 
traveling to the same locality on assign- 
ment for another division could effectively 
accomplish missions for both divisions. It 
was found at an early date, for instance, 
that salvage representatives, obliged to 
travel a good deal, could make the required 
inspections of new automobiles in dealers’ 
hands (a task assigned by the Automotive 
Division), thus saving duplicate travel. 

The first direct attack on this problem 
was taken by the regional chief of the Sal- 
vage Division. When the region was or- 
ganized the salvage functions were under 
the direction of separate chiefs for the Gen- 
eral Salvage Branch, the Industrial Salvage 
Branch, the Scrap Processors Branch, and 
the Special Projects Branch. Each of these 
branches was more or less independently 
organized at the Washington level, where 
each exercised a good deal of autonomy in 
devising programs and assignments to be 
carried out in the region. 

The regional heads of these branches 
(under the Salvage Division chief) sought 
to excel one another in the success of their 
respective programs and insisted upon spe- 
cial full-time representation for each of 
their branches at the district level. Such an 
arrangement was fostered by the branch 
chiefs in Washington as essential to the 
accomplishment of the field program, and 
it continued for more than _ eighteen 
months. 

District managers, however, anxious to 
conserve travel funds (which according to 
the administrative officer were “‘limited’’) 
objected to the large percentage of the dis- 
trict travel budget which it was necessary 
to allocate to salvage activities. One by 
one, as occasion arose, they made adjust- 


ments in salvage itineraries and managed 
to have one branch representative handle 
the work of several branches on a single 
trip. 

In January, 1944, the regional Salvage 
Division chief, in collaboration with the 
regional director’s evaluation committee, 
proposed a realignment of salvage person- 
nel at the district level with a view to re- 
ducing the total personnel required and 
the amount of travel cost. 

Many of the programs which had been 
sponsored by the Salvage Division did not 
fall logically into any of the categories for 
which the salvage branches had been spe- 
cifically organized. Among these were the 
typewriter procurement campaign and the 
paper salvage drive. The latter program 
had been receiving emphasis by regional 
salvage personnel of all branches during 
the last few months of 1943. 

During these same few months the di- 
minishing labor supply in the Chicago re- 
gion had come to be recognized as the prin- 
cipal bottleneck handicapping the war pro- 
duction effort. To meet this problem dis- 
trict managers throughout the region were 
urged to press the organization of labor- 
management committees. The managers 
frequently found that salvage personnel, 
with a background of presenting a job to 
be done so effectively as to convince others 
to do it, could do effective work in organiz- 
ing and servicing labor-management com- 
mittees. Because of the common effort of 
all salvage personnel on the paper drive 
and because of the non-salvage work load 
which had been assigned to many salvage 
employees, the time was ripe for a reor- 
ganization of the regional Salvage Divi- 
sion. 

Accordingly, on January 25, 1944, the 
regional Salvage Division chief issued a 
memorandum to all salvage personnel 
within the region announcing that the sal- 
vage branches as such had been abolished 
and that henceforth every salvage employee 
was to be considered available to handle 
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any of the mine-run salvage tasks without 
regard to the former branch distinctions. 

District managers were simultaneously 
advised of this change. It was suggested to 
them that they divide their districts into 
smaller areas and assign one salvage em- 
ployee to each of those areas, making him 
responsible for all salvage activities within 
his own area. 

Most of the district managers were quick 
to act upon this suggestion, and during the 
ensuing sixty days the staff assigned to sal- 
vage was cut by more than twenty-five per 
cent with no appreciable loss in the effec- 
tiveness of the salvage operation. 

Early in April, when nearly all WPB 
field representatives were assigned to review 
in the plants concerned 42-A “Specials” 
submitted by such plants for the deferment 
of employees under twenty-six, the salvage 
men, having become familiar with their 
new subdistrict areas, were in a unique 
position to work effectively on this project. 
Their work demonstrated the advantages 
of having a single WPB employee in a 
given area who is intimately acquainted 
with the industrial pattern of that area. 

More and more these salvage representa- 
tives in the outlying district offices are com- 
ing to be recognized as field contact men 
not only for salvage programs but also for 
a wide range of production service prob- 
lems. These men, generally speaking, are 
not engineers, and they do not attempt to 
provide answers for technical engineering 
problems. Such problems they refer to the 
engineering specialists in the district office. 
They do have, however, a demonstrated 
ability for selling plant owners and man- 
agers on the adoption of recognized means 
for increasing the productive output of 
their plants, and they have acquired over 
a year or two of service in the organization 
a general understanding of WPB policies, 
programs, and techniques. 

In December, 1943, the Chicago regional 
director resigned to return to his own busi- 
ness. The chief deputy director, who suc- 


/ 


ceeded to the position of regional director, 
had been concerned for some time about 
the ability of the Chicago district office 
staff to deal adequately with the great in- 
dustrial concentration in the Chicago dis- 
trict. The industrial activity of this dis- 
trict accounts for about forty per cent of 
all war production carried on within the 
region, and the population is many times 
as great as that of the next largest district. 
As a matter of fact, the Chicago district 
exceeds, both as to population and as to 
war production activity, the size of some 
whole regions elsewhere in the country. 

The ratio of WPB personnel to the num- 
ber of war plants in the Chicago district, 
when compared to a similar ratio else- 
where in the region, indicated a serious 
understaffing in the Chicago district office. 
In the other offices, the employees were able 
to maintain frequent contacts with all the 
principal plants and thus had a continuing 
knowledge of every significant change in 
the war production activity for which they 
were responsible. The new regional direc- 
tor considered it imperative that a simi- 
larly intimate knowledge of war produc- 
tion activity in the Chicago district be ob- 
tained. This objective he tentatively pro- 
posed to accomplish by dividing the Chi- 
cago district into smaller areas to which 
one or more district office employees would 
be assigned with the responsibility for be- 
coming familiar with all phases of war pro- 
duction activity in that area. 

Concurrent with the development of this 
idea in the plans of the regional director, 
the problem of labor supply within the 
Chicago district was becoming more and 
more acute. In accordance with national 
policy, the district offices were called upon 
to furnish to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion district offices plant urgency lists based 
on the criticalness of the production prob- 
lem in each plant, so that the WMC could 
refer available labor to plants where it 
would make the most direct contribution to 
the war effort. This presented an immedi- 
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ate need for the type of intimate knowl- 
edge of war plants in the Chicago district 
which the district office had not, up to that 
time, been organized or staffed to develop 
and maintain. 

Accordingly, it was decided late in 
March, 1944, to recognize the situation in 
Chicago as one of subregional proportions, 
and there were created within the Chi- 
cago subregion fourteen areas for the 
better administration of WPB programs in 
each area. Because of the necessity for 
working closely with the WMC, these areas 


were laid out to correspond approximately 


with the jurisdictional areas already estab- 
lished by the commission. To each of these 
areas of the Chicago subregion there was 
then appointed an area manager who acts 
as an assistant manager under the Chicago 
district manager in carrying out within his 
area all the field programs of the WPB, 
with the exception of those relating to 
priorities. These continue to be dealt with 
in the district office proper, located just 
outside the loop in downtown Chicago. 

The establishment of areas in the Chi- 
cago district corresponds for purposes of 
this analysis with the assignment of salvage 
peronnel to specific areas within the out- 
lying districts. Both these developments 
represent a logical culmination of the con- 
tinuing efforts of the regional manage- 
ment to bring the WPB organization into 
closer and more effective relationships with 
the industrial communities it serves. 


V 


HAVE endeavored to trace here the trend 
Lo decentralization which has been the 
dominating factor in the development of 
the present regional organization. It has 
not always been recognized by all key per- 
sonnel as desirable, nor has it been the 
only concept considered by persons re- 
sponsible for the management of the re- 
gion. 

There have been some programs which 
have not lent themselves well to the ap- 
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plication of the decentralizing principle 
Most significant of these, perhaps, is the 
work of the Redistribution Division. This 
work depends on the maintenance of a con. 
stantly current card record of material and 
equipment inventories on many thousands 
of items. The clerical work involved in the 
maintenance of such a record is obvious|y 
more than should be undertaken merely to 
provide identical information at all times 
in all the district offices. Accordingly, a sin- 
gle file in the regional office serves as the 
focal point for all redistribution activity. 

As to the third phase of the decentraliza 
tion process, we must recognize, too, some 
limitations in the ability of human beings. 
The over-all program of the WPB is too 
complex for any one person to be made 
into a traveling compendium of authorita- 
tive knowledge on all phases of the board’s 
program. It has already been indicated that 
field representatives are to refer technical 
engineering problems back to their home 
bases. For the same reason that such a man- 
agement policy is obviously necessary, no 
attempt has been made to equip these field 
representatives with a sufficient knowledge 
of the rapidly changing pattern of priority 
orders and regulations to enable them to 
speak authoritatively on priority questions. 
As to this last, however, a training program 
has recently been undertaken in Chicago 
with a view to providing field representa- 
tives with a sufficient knowledge of the 
priority system, particularly Priority Regu- 
lation No. 1, to recognize a priority prob- 
lem when they see it. 

There has been an interesting reaction 
to each step in the decentralization process. 
Central office officials have been pleasantly 
surprised by the efficiency and effectiveness 
with which regional offices have assumed 
additional responsibilities; and both cen- 
tral office and regional officials have been 
satisfied, with but very few exceptions, with 
the manner in which district offices have 
administered responsibilities delegated to 
them. The fears and hesitation with which 
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both central office and regional officials 
have contemplated further delegations of 
responsibility have been unwarranted in 
nearly every case. The promptness with 
which manufacturers’ problems have been 
dealt with by personnel at the district level 
and the better understanding which district 
personnel have demonstrated with respect 
to local production problems have vindi- 
cated the soundness of the decentralization 
process wherever it has been applied. 
Decentralization of responsibility and 
authority must always be gradual and must 


be preceded by the development of ade- 
quate definitions both as to the objectives 
and as to the techniques of the task to be 
undertaken. With this necessary precau- 
tion, however, an increased decentraliza 
tion of responsibility and authority to the 
district-ofiice level may enable large and 
complex federal agencies to serve with in- 
telligence and understanding the individ- 
ual needs of local communities across the 
land and in so doing to serve more effec- 
tively in the achievement of national ob 
jectives. 





Community Planning in North Alabama 


By W. O. DOBBINS, Director, Alabama State Planning Board 
and R. F. LEONARD, Chief, Urban Community Relations Division, TV A 





MPORTANT changes and dramatic 

events in the present often inspire in- 

dividuals and communities to plan 
seriously for the future. Local interest in 
comprehensive planning in North Alabama 
cities furnishes a significant illustration of 
this observation. In the last decade im- 
portant changes in this area have resulted 
from the activities of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and many new community re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities have de- 
veloped, stemming in large part from the 
cooperative program of the federal regional 
agency. 

Local communities directly affected by 
TVA activities soon felt the need for as- 
sistance in adjusting to rapidly changing 
conditions and in planning for their future. 
The State of Alabama was committed to 
a program of assistance to local planning 
agencies. The TVA was likewise vitally 
interested in seeing that the communities 
had competent and adequate technical as- 
sistance to enable them to take full advan- 
tage of increased potentialities. The meth- 
od by which the communities, the state, and 
the TVA were able to organize planning 
and to provide adequate technical assist- 
ance to local planning agencies presents an 
interesting example of federal-state-local 
cooperation. The administrative arrange- 
ments under which the community plan- 
ning programs are receiving technical as- 
sistance, together with the general signifi- 
cance of the cooperative relationships which 
have been developed in the field of com- 
munity planning, are described herein. 

The program of the TVA is so designed 
and administered as to stimulate interest 
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in local planning. Almost every aspect of 
the program calls for the cooperative effort 
of local agencies. This is true of the contin- 
uing long-range program of regional de- 
velopment and was especially marked in 
the various phases of construction activities. 
Some of the changes in the North Alabama 
scene and aspects of the continuing pro- 
gram that have led cities to adopt planning 
as a function of local government can be 
indicated. 

TVA first appeared to the area as a gi- 
gantic construction project—one of the 
largest ever undertaken by any organiza- 
tion. The facilities for fertilizer production 
at Muscle Shoals, left as a heritage of World 
War I, were rebuilt and extended by the 
TVA. Immense new dams were built: 
Wheeler and Guntersville in Alabama, and 
Pickwick just across the state line in Ten- 
nessee. Construction activities brought 
problems of the replacement or relocation 
of physical facilities, such as roads and 
schools, flooded by the reservoirs. Impor- 
tant population shifts and readjustment of 
trade territories likewise occurred. 

Navigation on the river, long a factor 
in the life of North Alabama cities, took 
on a new significance when TVA extended 
a nine-foot channel across the northern part 
of the state and made the Tennessee River 
a part of the great inland waterway system 
of the nation. Vast quantities of hydroelec- 
tric power became available as one after 
another the new dams began generating 
power. North Alabama cities, after the ad- 
vent of TVA, became owners of electric 
distribution systems and became aware of 
all the problems and responsibilities public 
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ownership involves. War industries came 
into the area when the nation began to re- 
arm, and the immediate emphasis of the 
TVA program shifted from regional de- 
velopment to national defense. 

Recreation before the war had assumed 
great importance, and fishing and boating 
on TVA lakes had given rise to a new in- 
dustry. Problems of shoreline protection for 
public recreational use and for industrial 
location posed problems of joint concern 
to the local communities, the state, and the 
TVA. 

All this required action plus long-range 
planning by local communities. A sewer 
system for Decatur, the laying out of a new 
street pattern for the city of Guntersville, 
schools, electric systems, parks, and com- 
munity centers—all needed to be planned. 
Many problems, such as planning water- 
front developments or utility extensions, 
were long-range in nature and involved 
many technical considerations. Local plan- 
ning with technical assistance far greater 
than most small cities could provide was 
called for by the general situation. 

The TVA felt a moral obligation to as- 
sist the cities in some of the adjustments 
which they found it necessary to make. The 
TVA was further interested in seeing them 
exercise foresight in regard to all their 
problems—particularly in reference to the 
opportunities which were developing in the 
area. The ultimate measure of the success 
of the entire regional program, it was 
realized, would be found in the extent to 
which new opportunities were grasped by 
the region itself. 

The problem of coordinating TVA as- 
sistance in planning activities with that 
which the state could furnish was carefully 
studied. The objective was to see estab- 
lished in the region a sound and continuing 
program of community planning built 
upon local, state, and federal cooperation. 

A statutory basis for a comprehensive 
program of community planning was pro- 
vided in 1935. In that year, largely as a 
result of the encouragement and technical 
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assistance offered by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the legislature of 
Alabama enacted two comprehensive stat- 
utes which recognized planning as an ap- 
propriate function of state and _ local 
governments. A state planning commission 
was created with specific duties in regard 
to planning at the state level. The state 
organization was also directed to “advise 
and cooperate with municipalities, counties, 
regional, and other local planning commis- 
sions within the state for the purpose of 
promoting coordination between the state 
and local plans and government.’* The 
legislature in a companion act granted to 
local governments the power to establish 
planning commissions.” 

One of the first North Alabama commu- 
nities to become actively interested in plan- 
ning was Guntersville. Construction of a 
major TVA dam near the city was posing 
new problems and, as later was demon- 
strated in a striking manner, presenting 
new opportunities to the city. The project 
in its early stages, however, appeared to 
threaten the community's physical and eco- 
nomic existence. Flooding of bottom lands 
adjacent to the city seemed likely to wipe 
out a substantial part of the community 
trading area. In addition, the reservoir 
made it necessary to relocate a railroad car 
ferry and to protect and readjust industrial 
property and low-lying streets within the 
city itself. The situation at Guntersville 
obviously called for adjustments. The TVA 
was obligated as part of its construction 
program to replace or restore the affected 
facilities, but in some cases new locations 
were required. Organized planning on the 
part of the community was needed, and in 
this both the State Planning Commission 
and the TVA were prepared to assist as 
part of their respective developmental pro- 
grams. 

Advocates of an active local planning 
program in Alabama saw in the Gunters- 


1 Alabama Statutes, 1935, Chap. 401. 
? Ibid., Chap. 534. 
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ville situation opportunity for a positive 
approach more comprehensive than mere 
physical adjustments of reservoir disloca- 
tions. It appeared to the citizens of Gunters- 
ville, to the State Planning Commission, 
and to the TVA that reservoir area adjust- 
ments should be appraised in the light of a 
broad plan for the community’s future 
development. There were obvious oppor- 
tunities being created for Guntersville in 
the fields of river transportation and recrea- 
tion. A chance to demonstrate the possibili- 
ties of local planning and to stimulate a 
more active interest in the state-wide plan- 
ning movement was clearly indicated. 

In 1938 the Alabama State Planning 
Commission and the TVA entered into an 
agreement for the extension of technical 
planning services to Guntersville and other 
communities presented with adjustment 
problems or new opportunities growing out 
of the river development program. Under 
this agreement and later supplements tech- 
nical assistance from state institutions and 
the TVA has been made available to the 
Guntersville Planning Commission during 
the past six years. The contracts provide 
that for certain technical services rendered 
to the city in the process of readjustment the 
State Planning Commission will be reim- 
bursed by TVA. This was appropriate and 
necessary, since TVA was requesting that 
more extensive technical assistance be made 
available to reservoir-affected communities 
than the state agency was at that time able 
to furnish to cities in other parts of the 
State. 

Following these arrangements, Gunters- 
ville has carried on an active community 
development program. A dike was built by 
TVA to protect low-lying industrial and 
business property. A land-use survey and 
zoning plan and ordinance were prepared 
to guide the development of private areas 
back of the TVA purchase. The plan also 
was used as a basis for local recommenda- 
tions for use of TVA land. It influenced 
the changing of the location of a new bulk 
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oil terminal from a proposed site on the 
peninsula point, at the front entrance to 
town, to an area appropriate for further 
industrial development across the bay. 
Flooding of the flat lands, and the steep 
character of much of the peninsula, put 
buildable land in the town at a premium. 
Guntersville appropriated funds, amount- 
ing to twenty-seven cents per capita, for 
a topographic map. By arrangement with 
the State Planning Commission, this map 
was prepared by the TVA as a demonstra- 
tion in topographic mapping of town sites 
from aerial photographs. Subdivision regu- 
lations, based on a major street plan, have 
been adopted. The State Planning Com- 
mission and the TVA have assisted in 
analyses of waterfront development possi- 
bilities and the preparation of a waterfront 
development plan. The Guntersville Plan- 
ning Commission is working toward the 
assembly of detailed plans for postwar con- 
struction of the facilities needed to go with 
its anticipated growth and new functions 
as a resort and freight interchange point 
for central and eastern Alabama and west- 
ern Georgia. 

From its promising beginning in Gun- 
tersville the community planning move- 
ment spread rapidly throughout North Ala- 
bama. Within the next year or two local 
planning commissions had been established 
in Florence, Tuscumbia, Sheffield, Muscle 
Shoals City, Decatur, and Madison. 

Annual renewals of contracts with the 
TVA have been accompanied by a steady 
enlargement of the Alabama Planning 
Commission program. The 1938 contract 
related only to studies in the Guntersville 
area, and was restricted to urban problems 
closely associated with TVA reservoirs. Sub- 
sequent contracts have extended the coop- 
erative program to Alabama communities 
in the entire Tennessee Valley watershed, 
the TVA power distribution area, and war 
industry centers in the surrounding region. 
The earlier contracts put major emphasis 
on technical planning assistance to North 
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Alabama communities, such assistance to 
be provided by the state commission with 
TVA reimbursement. Later contracts pro- 
vided also that the commission promote 
and demonstrate planning techniques as 
developed in North Alabama among all 
Alabama communities. Annual reimburse- 
ments by the TVA under terms of the con- 
tracts have been small, ranging from $2,500 
to $3,500, in addition to the loan of one 
community planner, starting in 1941. 

As the program in North Alabama has 
developed, the state organization has con- 
tributed an increasing amount of supervi- 
sion, research, and field work, and has ex- 
tended the community planning assistance 
program throughout the state. In 1943 a 
state planning board was created to replace 
the earlier commission, with virtually the 
same responsibilities and with a present 
annual appropriation of $75,000. Member- 
ship on the present board is by functional 
interests, and members are private citizens 
rather than representatives of state adminis- 
trative departments, as most of them were 
formerly. The state planning staff now con- 
sists of a director with fifteen technical and 
clerical assistants. 

The local organization for community 
planning in Alabama, prescribed in the 
state enabling statute of 1935, makes ample 
provision for public participation in and 
local governmental control over planning 
recommendations. The nine members of 
each local commission include the mayor, 
a municipal administrative official selected 
by the mayor, a municipal councilman se- 
lected by council, and six citizens appointed 
by the mayor. The commission is author- 
ized to prepare and adopt a plan for the 
physical development of the municipality. 
Areas outside municipalities considered 
necessary to long-range community de- 
velopment may be embraced in the city 
plans. The commission holds public hear- 
ings before it adopts or changes the com- 
munity plan, and action is by affirmative 
vote of at least six members. After approval 


by the commission, the plan is certified 
to the local governing body and the county 
recorder; in some cities the local governing 
body must also approve the plan, and in 
others it is customary to ask for such ap 
proval in order to have assurance of legis- 
lative support. Once the plan is adopted, 
public improvements and public utilities 
extensions within the city and in the con- 
tiguous area must have the approval of the 
municipal planning commission. However, 
the commission's disapproval can be over- 
ruled by a two-thirds vote of council o1 
other body having jurisdiction over the im- 
provement. Most of the local planning com- 
missions have accomplished their objec- 
tives through persuasion and the ability to 
demonstrate the validity of their position 
rather than by reliance upon these statutory 
powers. 

The administrative position of the plan- 
ning technicians in North Alabama repre- 
sents a common denominator of local, 
state, and federal planning programs in the 
North Alabama area. The technicians work 
closely with the local planning commis- 
sions as the field representatives of the 
State Planning Board, with expenses met 
in part by the TVA. The community plan- 
ners have achieved excellent relations with 
agencies at all three levels of government, 
to which they have varying responsibilities. 

The technicians provided by the state 
function as executive secretaries of the local 
commissions. They arrange for meetings 
of the local groups, assist in preparing 
agenda, answer questions and prepare re- 
ports on local problems, and render other 
service to the commissions. They become 
citizens of one of the local communities, 
residing in the immediate area and identi- 
fying themselves with local problems and 
opportunities. When it is apparent that 
the commission needs special help with 
local problems, the technician is in a posi- 
tion to advise how it can be secured. What 
the various state departments can provide, 
what the specialists on the university staffs 
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have available, what information or special- 
ized knowledge TVA and other federal 
agencies can supply on a given subject 
are matters on which the technician can 
advise the local commission. Requests for 
assistance are channeled through the State 
Planning Board, thus providing coordina- 
tion and preventing duplication of research 
effort. The personnel provided by the state 
for work with local commissions are special- 
ists in planning techniques and procedures, 
but, far more important, they have acquired 
a broad understanding of community prob- 
lems and an intimate knowledge of the 
available skills and information which may 
be brought to focus on the needs of a 
particular community. 

The community programs in North Ala- 
bama have centered around the prepara- 
tion of comprehensive plans, with special 
attention to zoning, to waterfront develop- 
ments, and, in recent years, to war housing 
and postwar developmental projects. Ac- 
tivities of the local commissions have in- 
cluded the preparation of maps for plan- 
ning purposes, the assembly of data on land- 
use and population distribution, drafting 
of zoning ordinances, school surveys, major 
street and recreation developments, plans 
for community centers, and current surveys 
of sewerage and water supply problems. 
Tangible accomplishments of integrated 
local planning are to be seen in such proj- 
ects as war housing in the cities of the 
Muscle Shoals area, waterfront industries 
at Guntersville, navigation terminals at De- 
catur and Guntersville, and recreation boat 
harbors at Florence, Decatur, and Gunters- 
ville. All these improvements were located 
after full consideration of their places in 
the future development of the communi- 
ties and were approved by the respective 
city planning commissions. Further im- 
provements according to comprehensive 
city plans await only the end of the war. 
It is significant that opportunity for review 
by the local commissions is afforded regard- 
less of whether the particular project is 


being carried out by local, state, or federal 
agencies. 

The agreements between the state plan- 
ning organization and the TVA have 
proved of mutual benefit to all concerned. 
Channeling their requests for assistance 
from TVA through the state, the local com- 
munities have received valuable assistance 
in a variety of situations. The TVA has 
aided in the preliminary architectural 
sketches to be utilized in the planning of 
community centers and in the arrangement 
of city, county, state, and federal buildings. 
Utility system analyses and suggestions for 
the solution of long-range utility service 
problems are other types of assistance which 
have been provided by TVA specialists. 

The local commissions and the resident 
planners have in a like manner rendered 
valuable assistance to the TVA in connec- 
tion with various phases of its program and 
activities. Here again, requests for assist- 
ance have been channeled through the state 
planning agency. Housing for new em- 
ployees in TVA war activities located in the 
Muscle Shoals area has been a joint con- 
cern of TVA and the local planning or- 
ganizations. TVA has submitted questions 
concerning the private lease of industrial 
sites on the waterfront controlled by it to 
the planning commissions of various cities 
for recommendation. Local commissions 
have assumed a great measure of responsi- 
bility in planning the recreational use of 
TVA lakes in North Alabama. Other and 
varied examples can be found. The ex- 
change of information, advice, and recom- 
mendations between the three levels of 
planning responsibility is a continuing 
process with cumulative results, important 
in the past and promising to be even more 
significant in the future. 

The fact that technical assistance is chan- 
neled through the State Planning Board 
has assured greater continuity to local plan- 
ning activities. Effective planning is not 
achieved within a month or even within a 
year. Planning becomes effective only when 
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it is a continuous, long-range process. The 
manner in which TVA has chosen to work 
with the communities tends to insure the 
permanence and stability of local plan- 
ning organizations. The essential continuity 
would have been lacking if each situation 
requiring technical assistance had been 
separately treated as an isolated problem 
between TVA and a given community. 
The agreements with the TVA have been 
utilized by the State Planning Board to 
place local planning on a firm basis. This 
was a major objective of the agreement 
entered into by the board and the TVA 
and accords with a desire on the part of 
both agencies to see the activities of the 


TVA in North Alabama result in the con- 
tinuation and extension of local planning 
which derives support and strength from 
the state. 

The Alabama State Planning Board, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the local 
planning commissions in North Alabama 
are now looking to the future. Each of the 
cooperating agencies is convinced that the 
application of planning techniques to fu- 
ture development problems, both of the 
economic and of the physical type, offers 
the best hope of making the most of the 
opportunities which will arise and of avoid- 
ing the dangers which also are likely to 
come along. 
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HE many studies that have been 

made of state administrative super- 

vision of local governments tend to 
emphasize a supposed trend toward cen- 
tralization of administrative functions and 
increased state supervision of local activi- 
ties. Most of these studies have relied prin- 
cipally upon an examination of statutes 
and administrative regulations. Believing 
that certain conclusions which have been 
drawn from this type of research might be 
modified by an examination of actual cur- 
rent practice, the writer recently made a 
study of the administrative supervision of 
local governments in Minnesota exercised 
by the state Department of Health, the Di- 
vision of Social Welfare in the Department 
of Social Security, and the Department of 
Education. 

For purposes of the study Wallace's clas- 
sification of degrees of administrative 
supervision was used. On the basis of the 
statutes of the several states, Professor Wal- 
lace concluded that supervisory devices 
could best be classified in ascending degree 
of individual effectiveness as follows: per- 
suasive devices, including reports, inspec- 
tion and investigation, and advice; “in- 
between” devices, including grants-in-aid; 
and devices giving control over local action, 
including approval, review, orders, ordi- 
nances, removal, appointment, and substi- 
tute administration.* 

In Minnesota, health is primarily a re- 
sponsibility of the cities, villages, and 


‘For a more complete discussion of these devices see 
Schuyler C. Wallace, State Administrative Supervision 
over Cities in the United States (Columbia University, 
1928), Chapter II. 
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townships; welfare is largely a concern of 
the counties; and responsibility for educa- 
tion is largely concentrated in independent 
school districts. The departments of 
Health and Education are headed by sin- 
gle directors appointed by and responsible 
to boards. The Division of Social Welfare 
is headed by a single director responsible 
to the governor. The Department of Health 
is the least integrated of the three, the Di- 
vision of Social Welfare the most inte- 
grated. 

Although the local units involved in 
each case are different and although the 
State agencies vary in organization and 
powers, the characteristics which the three 
agencies have in common in their supervi- 
sion of the activities of local units of gov- 
ernment are more numerous than their 
differences. In the following pages the out- 
standing characteristics of state health, wel- 
fare, and education administrative super- 
vision of local governments in Minnesota 
are summarized. 


Grants-in-aid and Other Factors 
Influencing State Supervision 


wo general statements may be made 
about state supervision of local activi- 
ties in Minnesota. First, of the three agen- 
cies examined, the Department of Health’s 
supervision is the least effective, the Divi- 
sion of Social Welfare’s the most effective. 
Secondly, there has been some increase in 
state administrative supervision of local 
governments. Both of these facts can be 
explained in large part by federal grants- 
in-aid. 
All categorical aids—aids to dependent 
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children, to the aged, and to the blind—are 
dependent upon the federal social security 
program. The conditions attached to fed- 
eral grants for categorical aids—indeed, to 
most federal grants—have required the state 
to assume responsibility in the administra- 
tion of the programs, and the bulk of state 
supervision in the welfare field is related to 
these aids. Included is the supervision exer- 
cised through the county welfare personnel 
system (required by the federal govern- 
ment), through field representatives, and 
through case consultants and reviewers. 
The financial and reporting aspects of the 
program are likewise subject to state super- 
vision. 

The Department of Health also receives 
important federal aid. Recently, for exam- 
ple, four district health units, covering 
twenty-eight counties in the state, were 
established. These units are regional of- 
fices of the state Board of Health; they help 
the board to supervise the localities more 
strictly in matters of sanitation, prevent- 
able diseases, and public health nursing. 
The state legislature, not convinced that 
there is a need for such district units, has 
steadily refused to appropriate money for 
them. Federal aid under Title VI of the 
Social Security Act has paid for them up to 
now. 

Before a coordinated program of public 
health work can be carried on throughout 
the state, an educational program is neces- 
sary to convince the people of the need. 
But when the state board goes to the legis- 
lature for an appropriation for this pur- 
pose, the legislature refuses to grant the 
funds. Consequently, nearly all the money 
that is spent for public health education is 
also obtained from the federal government 
under Title VI. In addition, the federal 
government, under Title V of the Social 
Security Act, has given aid to the state 
which has enabled it to expand its promo- 
tional, assistance, and supervisory work re- 
lating to public health nurses, especially in 
counties. 

Other federal grants include those given 
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for many years for the vital statistics and 
the vocational education programs. How- 
ever, these grants play only a minor role in 
effecting the supervision of local activities. 

A second factor influencing the extent 
of state supervision has been the granting 
of state aid to the localities. This is espe- 
cially true with respect to education. There 
are two fairly exclusive groups of educa- 
tion aids. The first is for the purpose of 
lightening the financial burdens of school 
districts in providing a program of general 
education; over this the state exercises lit- 
tle or no supervision beyond distributing 
the money. The second is for the purpose 
of stimulating particular features of the 
educational program, and over this the 
state exercises some administrative super- 
vision. Examples of the latter include sev- 
eral transportation aids, library aids, aids 
for handicapped-children and _teacher- 
training departments, for nonresident high- 
school tuition, and for evening schools, and 
vocational aid. 

Still another situation leading to state 
supervision of a local activity is found in 
the collection of vital statistics. In addition 
to the federal grants to the state, by state 
law local registrars are given a certain 
amount of money from the counties for the 
Statistics which they report to the state 
agency. The result has been that the local 
registrars perform an efficient job under 
state direction. 

There are a number of other situations 
in which state administrative supervision 
has been effectively introduced. A few less 
obvious ones may be suggested. Sometimes 
the power of a state agency can be traced 
to past imprudent local action. For in- 
stance, years ago many localities formed 
consolidated school districts and built new 
school buildings. The result in many cases 
was a large indebtedness which the district 
was unable to carry. A law was passed, and 
is enforced, requiring state approval of lo- 
cal district consolidations in order to pre- 
vent overexpenditures.’ 


~ 3 Minnesota Statutes, 1941, Sec. 122.19. 
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Again, much technical supervision is ex- 
ercised by state agencies; sanitary construc- 
tion is supervised by the Board of Health 
and school construction by the Board of 
Education. One of the reasons is that local- 
ities do not have the resources necessary for 
employing competent technical help for 
such matters. 


The Amount of Regulation 


ESPITE these factors making for state 

supervision, there is much less admin- 
istrative supervision of local governments 
in Minnesota in the three fields studied 
than a mere examination of statutes and 
administrative regulations would indicate. 
Some of the statutory supervisory powers 
given state agencies are not exercised at 
all. For example, a law provides that when 
the state Board of Health shall have reason 
to believe that any local health officer is 
not making investigations or reports or is 
not obeying directions concerning com- 
municable diseases as the state board re- 
quires, it shall advise the attorney-general 
thereof; and he or the county attorney un- 
der his direction shall institute proceedings 
for the enforcement of the law and the 
punishment of the offense.’ Although there 
have been numerous violations of this law, 
no action has been taken under it. 

Again, the law provides that discharged 
patients from county and state tubercu- 
iosis sanatoria shall be given medical and 
supplemental care in accordance with rules 
and regulations established by the director 
of the Division of Social Welfare, that uni- 
form reporting practices and a uniform ac- 
counting system are to be established, and 
that state grants for these purposes are to 
be made.? No part of this law has ever been 
in force. 

In many other cases, only the less effec- 
tive devices of administrative supervision 
are employed although the state agency 
theoretically has more power than is exer- 


1 Thid., Sec. 145.08. 
* [bid., Secs. 251.09-251.12. 


cised. The experience of the state Board of 
Health with a law which permits it, at the 
expense of a locality, to employ assistance 
in controlling communicable disease and 
to enforce the state health regulations if 
the local health officer fails to perform these 
functions is a case in point.* Action under 
this law has been taken only once or twice 
many years ago. In one case, the board ap- 
pointed an agent in one of the larger cities 
of the state because the local health officer 
refused to cooperate. Although the board's 
regulations were enforced in the city by 
the appointee, the city refused to reim- 
burse the state board for its expenses; and 
the matter was dropped. 

More regulations have been adopted by 
the state board about communicable dis- 
eases than about any other single phase of 
public health work. They may be grouped 
into three general categories: those which 
designate the diseases considered communi- 
cable; those which provide for the report- 
ing of cases of such diseases; and those 
which specify the type of quarantine, iso- 
lation, or other control measures required 
for particular diseases.* These many regu- 
lations taken together would, if strictly en- 
forced, result in considerable control over 
local health authorities. In practice, there 
tends to be little difference between the 
effect of formally adopted regulations and 
of recommended procedutes. In communi- 
ties where local health activity is dormant, 
neither regulations nor recommendations 
are put into effect. Where local health au- 
thorities are active and professionally com- 
petent, not only the regulations but even 
the recommendations of the state board are 
followed fairly strictly. There are no field 
representatives who check upon the work 
of the localities in enforcing the regula- 
tions. 

The director of the Division of Social 
Welfare also has an extensive ordinance 


* Ibid., Sec. 145.05. 
*See Minnesota State Health Laws and Regulations 
(Minnesota State Board of Health, February 1, 1942), 


Pp. 46-go. 
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power. Subject to this power are the old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and medical care pro- 
grams.* Yet only two general regulations 
of any importance are in existence today, 
one establishing the county personnel sys- 
tem for welfare employees and the other 
relating to the confidential nature of pub- 
lic assistance records. Instructions rather 
than legally binding regulations are issued 
on other matters. 

The law states that the board of county 
commissioners of each county shall annual- 
ly levy taxes sufficient to cover the old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children 
costs of the county.? Any commissioner who 
fails to comply with this provision is sub- 
ject to removal from office by the governor, 
and funds for a county may be held up by 
the state agency. Despite the fact that coun- 
ties have often issued bonds instead of levy- 
ing taxes, no funds for counties have ever 
been withheld by the Division of Social 
Welfare; and no county commissioner has 
ever been removed from office for reasons 
based on this law. 

As for education, it is the duty of an 
officer who does not receive a required re- 
port from a local unit to give immediate 
written notice to the delinquent local of- 
ficer and to the county attorney. The coun- 
ty attorney must thereupon institute pro- 
ceedings to enforce the proper penalty, fine, 
or forfeiture.’ State officials have seldom, if 
ever, complied with this law. 

Another law provides that “all plans and 
specifications for the erection, enlargement, 
and change of school buildings shall first 
be submitted to the State Department of 
Education for approval before the contract 
is let.""* The local school districts usually 
comply with this law, but not in all cases. 
In order to enforce such a law a field staff 
is necessary. The field staffs of the state 


* Minnesota Statutes, 1941, Secs. 256.1%; 256.01, Sub- 
division 4; 256.49; and 256.01, Subdivision 2. 

? Ibid., Sec. 262.16. 

* Ibid., Ch. 126. 

*Ibid., Sec. 120.11, Subdivision 1. 


agency are quite limited and are not able 
to visit most of the schools in any one year. 
The result has been that some schools do 
not submit plans for school buildings for 
state approval. Furthermore, the tendency 
has been to let the rules of the state board 
have the effect of suggestions or recom- 
mendations only. 


Reasons for Failure to Enforce 
Regulations 


HERE are many reasons for the differ- 
‘Bae between law and fact in the state’s 
supervision of local governments. The first 
reason state officials give for their failure 
to utilize their powers fully is that the less 
coercion they use the better is the result 
from an administrative standpoint. They 
speak of the need for flexibility in order to 
meet local variations in needs. An approxi- 
mation of what the law stipulates is often 
adequate. These are praiseworthy consider- 
ations in many instances, but the result is 
less supervision than is sometimes needed 
in order to achieve desirable standards. 
Strict supervision tends to become a threat 
rather than the usual practice. But when 
strict supervision is seldom exercised, as 
in the case of failure of a local health of- 
ficer to enforce communicable disease regu- 
lations, it might well be asked if any co- 
ercive value remains. As for local flexi- 
bility, it is hardly desirable to the point 
where regulations affecting the health of 
the state are not carried out in many com- 
munities. 

Another factor involved is the power 
which local units of government wield, in- 
directly, over the state. If a state agency 
continually or frequently supervised the 
local officials in a strict manner, they might 
become irritated. Certain nongovernmen- 
tal interests might object, also. In such in- 
stances, the local officials or interested per- 
sons could bring pressure to bear on the 
legislature to decrease the state agency's 
appropriation or to lessen the agency's 
power. In other words, the people must be- 
lieve that administrative supervision is nec- 
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essary before it is possible for any state 
agency to enforce it. 

If the influence of the localities is so great 
and if the people are not thoroughly con- 
vinced of the desirability or necessity of 
strict administrative supervision, how have 
state agencies come into legal possession 
of their supervisory powers? Part of the 
answer may be found in the nature of the 
organization of the legislature. Many times 
the particular committee or committees to 
which legislation affecting a certain state 
agency is referred are interested in a given 
bill and work hard for its passage. A par- 
ticular person or group may exert a strong 
influence over the committee, as a certain 
Minnesota doctor did when the state Board 
of Health was established. Sometimes a 
wave of public opinion supports the pas- 
sage of an act, and then, for one reason or 
another, interest in the matter subsides. 

The appropriations committee may be 
under different influences than other com- 
mittees. For example, the legislature has 
failed to appropriate any money to carry 
out the law which provides aid to dis- 
charged tuberculosis patients. More com- 
mon is the practice of the legislature to ap- 
propriate some money for state supervi- 
sion, but not enough to enable it to be 
thorough. All three state agencies com- 
plain of a lack of sufficient appropriations, 
especially for field staffs. 

The situation relative to public health 
sanitation suggests another factor of impor- 
tance. The state Board of Health requires 
all plans for public sanitary construction to 
be submitted to it for investigation and ap- 
proval. In addition, it is authorized to in- 
vestigate periodically existing sanitary fa- 
cilities.’ In the fifteen years before World 
War II the size of this job enlarged greatly 
because of the expanded sanitary construc- 
tion programs of the localities. Yet the ap- 
propriations for these investigatory activi- 
ties were maintained at the same level year 


* Ibid., Sec. 144.05, and State Board of Health Regu- 
lations 200 and 202. 


after year. Appropriations which were once 
adequate may not always remain so, yet 
there is a strong tendency for the legislature 
to repeat them. 

Sometimes the provisions of administra- 
tive regulations and the actual situation 
differ because the state agency lacks neces- 
sary additional powers to follow through 
on enforcement. For example, according to 
the regulations of the state Board of 
Health, the health officer of each city and 
village is supposed to make an annual sani- 
tary inspection of his community and send 
a copy of the report he is to present to the 
local council to the state board.? Actually, 
very few of these reports are sent to the 
state, and the state has no information as 
to how many inspections are made. It is 
felt by state officials that the reports do not 
serve any useful purpose. The state has no 
power to abate nuisances or to force the 
localities to do so. 

A fifth reason for the contrast between 
law and practice, which occurs in a few in- 
stances, is that state administrative officials 
have just not administered the law. This 
administrative default is illustrated by a 
law which requires inspection of local poor 
farms.* Since the reorganization of the 
state agency a few years ago this function 
has not been made the responsibility of any 
one unit or individual. 

The impact of war upon public adminis- 
tration has been great. Most of this effect 
has been in regard to personnel. Labor 
shortages have meant a reduction of field 
staffs in all three of the agencies studied. In 
some cases the war has meant more work 
for the reduced staffs; this is especially true 
of the Department of Health, which has 
had to be concerned with the sanitary con- 
ditions of crowded war-training and 
manufacturing areas. As a result, supervi- 
sion of the local units other than those di- 
rectly affected by the war has not been as 
thorough as formerly. 


*State Board of Health Regulation 228. 
* Minnesota Statutes, 1941, Sec. 256.02. 
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Although supervision has not been very 
extensive if the situations in which grants- 
in-aid figure are excepted, there are two 
general types of local units which are su- 
pervised even less than others. The first- 
class cities of the state are often exempt by 
law or in practice from much of the super- 
vision exercised over other local govern- 
ments. By statute, first-class cities are ex- 
empt from most state Board of Health regu- 
lations if they conflict with the charter or 
with an ordinance of such a city.’ No at- 
tempt has been made by the Division of 
Social Welfare to train welfare workers in 
three urban counties, as has been done 
in other counties. The main reason for 
these exemptions seems to be that it is felt 
that large centers of population have spe- 
cial problems and that these problems can 
best be solved by the cities themselves. It 
may well be asked if these special problems 
are not sometimes of state-wide or at least 
district concern. Another reason for the 
exemption of first-class cities from some 
administrative supervision is that these 
cities frequently have the resources to hire 
a capable staff which does not need techni- 
cal advice or aid from the state. 

Another group of local units are exempt 
from supervision in practice for a quite 
different reason. In general, it may be said 
that the smaller and more numerous the 
rural units are, the less state supervision is 
possible. Rural local health authorities are 
very seldom visited by the state; such visits 
require too large a staff and too great an 
expenditure on the part of the state. Wel- 
fare supervision, including relief, is quite 
effective as concerns the counties. In a few 
Minnesota counties townships administer 
relief; here supervision is not effective. The 
reason the state Department of Education 
can effectively administer the education 
grants-in-aid is that it works through the 
county superintendents of schools. Inde- 
pendently, it does not contact the majority 
of schools in any one year. 


1 Ibid., Sec. 144.12. 
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The Classification of Regulatory Devices 


ARLIER in this article attention was 
E, called to the classification of super- 
visory devices which Professor Schuyler C. 
Wallace has made. Although the present 
study has been limited to three fields of ac- 
tivity in a single state, certain modifications 
of Wallace’s classification may be suggested 
if practice rather than law is to be used as 
the basis of classification. 

The first thing to be observed is that the 
strictest devices, or the ones which Wallace 
lists as most effective, are seldom found in 
Minnesota in practice. The Board of 
Health establishes many regulations but 
enforces very few of them. The director of 
the Division of Social Welfare has promul- 
gated only two formal regulations, but he 
has the power to establish them in many 
fields. The Board of Education has, for the 
most part, only a limited ordinance power 
which usually takes the form of defining 
more precisely the bases of state aid which 
the legislature has prescribed. 

Similarly, Minnesota state agencies are 
sometimes given a power of substitute ad- 
ministration but seldom use it; this was 
found to be true of the state Board of 
Health. The power of appointment is only 
rarely given in an unqualified form. The 
only instance is in the case of the county 
welfare boards, to which the director of the 
Division of Social Welfare appoints two 
persons, and even in this instance the 
commissioners supply the state with a list 
of names. The three urban counties and 
one other are exempt from this law. Ap- 
pointment power conditioned on the in- 
efficiency or inaction of local units is sel- 
dom utilized; neither the Division of Social 
Welfare nor the Board of Health has 
rigidly enforced its power in such situa- 
tions. The one exception to this generaliza- 
tion is the removal of local registrars and 
the appointment of replacing officers by the 
state agency if they neglect or refuse to 
perform their duties.* The powers which 


* Ibid., Sec. 144.16. 
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the state exercises over local registrars are, 
however, closely related to grants-in-aid. 

The less effective devices according to 
Wallace's classification are found more 
frequently if this study is a reliable indica- 
tion. All three of the agencies studied are 
given extensive power to require reports 
from local units. If these reports are a 
condition of a grant-in-aid, they are usually 
made; if they are not, they are seldom 
made. Much the same thing is true of the 
powers of inspection and investigation; 
but, in general, inspection and investiga- 
tion are less conditioned by grants than is 
reporting. Of all the devices of supervision, 
perhaps the one most frequently found and 
used is advice and service to localities. It 
is also the least irritating to the local units; 
advice and service, taken alone, can always 
be ignored. 

By far the most effective device is grants- 
in-aid, Grants, combined with other super- 
visory devices, have given weight to state 
authority. This is especially true in the 
fields of welfare and education. Next to 
grants-in-aid in effectiveness is the power of 
approval of local plans. Plans for sanitary 
construction must be approved by the state 
Board of Health; in this matter the law 
is followed in practice for the most part. 
Review is a device seldom given to the state 
agencies studied. Usually taking the form 
of appeals, it is effective as exercised by 
the director of the Division of Social Wel- 
fare in regard to categorical aid decisions 
made by the counties. The power of giving 
individual orders is seldom used; coopera- 
tion rather than orders is stressed. 

Two conclusions follow. What Wallace 
terms the order of individual effectiveness 
of supervisory devices in general has an 
inverse relationship to the frequency with 
which the devices are found. The principal 
exception to this rule is the ordinance- 
making power. It is also evident that the 
order of individual effectiveness as stated 
by Wallace is not the order of effectiveness 
which the devices have in practice in the 
limited number of fields studied. The list 


based on practice would begin with sub- 
stitute administration as the least effective 
and end with grants-in-aid as the most 
effective. It should be emphasized that 
the motivating force behind most officials 
making reports, for example, is not the 
threat of a penalty but the positive promise 
of state aid. 

A question may be raised as to the use- 
fulness of Wallace's classification. It is true 
that every form of supervision can be 
construed to come under this classification. 
Teacher certification, for example, can be 
classed as state approval of local personnel. 
Service functions can be interpreted as ad- 
vice. Prescription of accounting systems can 
be considered a combination of an 
ordinance-making power and a power to 
prescribe the forms of reports. Wallace's 
classification, however, seems too refined. 
Some broader basis is needed in classifying 
supervisory devices if the classification is to 
indicate the real nature of supervision. 

In the writer's opinion, the real nature 
of supervision can best be indicated by 
classifying it first according to spheres of 
activity in which it is exercised. There 
are four such spheres which stand out as 
a result of this study: supervision over 
personnel, financial and reporting super- 
vision, supervision over local policy forma- 
tion, and supervision over actual adminis- 
tration of the policies. It is obvious how 
teacher certification, prescription of ac- 
counting systems, and service functions 
would be classified. Several of Wallace's de- 
vices would fall naturally into one of these 
groups, e.g., reports, removal, and appoint- 
ment. Other devices would be given more 
meaning by breaking them up into their 
component parts. The powers of inspection 
and investigation would be classified in the 
second group as far as auditing and finan- 
cial inspection are concerned, while other 
inspection activities would probably be 
grouped in the fourth. Ordinance-making 
and approval powers might fall in any one 
of the four groups. Using the suggested 
four-fold grouping, perhaps one could 
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classify the forms which administrative 
supervision takes in practice in a less 
arbitrary manner, that is, degrees of ad- 
ministrative supervision would have more 
meaning within each of the four spheres of 
activity supervised than in one over-all 
classification. This is especially true in that 
some devices are applicable to only one 
sphere of activity.’ 


General Observations 

N A country where administrative regula- 
| tions are becoming more and more nu- 
merous it is important that the process of 
formulating them be understood as fully as 
possible. The prevailing concept of this 
process with respect to supervision of local 
governments is that state agencies, seeing 
the need for increased supervision and con- 
trol, impose regulations upon local govern- 
ments. It is believed that supervisory 
regulations come, essentially, from the top 
down. 

Modification of this concept is necessary 
if the results of this limited study prove to 
be of more widespread application. Regula- 
tions and administrative supervision as a 
whole tend to be greatly modified in prac- 
tice by the ideas and prejudices of local offi- 
cials. State agencies are restricted to an im- 
portant degree in their supervisory activi- 
ties by the inability or unwillingness of lo- 
cal officials to see or agree with their point of 
view. 

With the possible exceptions of regula- 
tions made necessary by grants-in-aid and, 
to a lesser degree, certain regulations about 
technical matters, the extent of the state’s 
administrative supervision of local govern- 
ments is largely determined by a meeting 


*It should be pointed out that Professor Wallace 
makes some mention of a classification such as has 
been made here (op. cit., pp. 58-59). However, he places 
primary emphasis on an over-all classification of de- 
grees of administrative supervision. 


of minds of state and local officials. This 
is not to deny state supervision but to point 
out that it is much more of a two-way 
process than is usually believed. 

Many illustrations of this point are re- 
vealed by the study. State public health 
officials in Minnesota said that, although 
they have adequate statutory power, before 
a coordinated program of public health 
work can be carried on throughout the 
state, local health officials and the public 
must believe in its desirability and neces- 
sity. In the Division of Social Welfare 
the function of field representatives is to 
represent the state’s views to the localities 
and the localities’ views to the state. 
Officials of the division admit that the field 
representatives are on the defensive in 
supervising county welfare work—even in 
relation to the federal social security pro- 
gram. Most of the contact between the state 
and the locality is at the state's initiative. 
Yet it does not follow that this means strict 
state supervision. The state relationship 
with the counties is advisory and consulta- 
tive. In the words of one state official, “The 
state cannot come in and give orders; the 
tradition and the law is that the counties 
are to be respected.” In administering 
education grants, state officials claim they 
exercise no administrative supervision; 
they confine themselves to a narrow inter- 
pretation of their powers. 

The central thesis supported by the data 
collected in this study of three govern- 
mental activities in Minnesota is that local 
governments, by means of their influence 
in the legislature and in other ways, exert 
important power in the formulation of 
state policies. Centralization has not yet 
progressed as far as many believe; the 
institution of local self-government has 
much more strength than a mere examina- 
tion of legislative enactments indicates. 





Investigator and Investigatee 


By HAROLD SEIDMAN, Division of Administrative Management, Bureau of the Budget 
and LOUIS E. YAVNER, Secretary, Department of Purchase, New York City 





OBODY loves the investigator. Har- 
assed department heads who peri- 
odically find their agencies turned 

inside out by zealous visitors from budget 
bureaus, departments of investigation, 
divisions of administrative management, 
and special investigating committees are 
not at all impressed by the theoretical 
argument that investigation is fundamental 
to the exercise of executive control. What- 
ever their value may be to the executive, 
investigators are all too often considered by 
line officers to be either time-consuming 
nuisances or ignorant busybodies. The 
vastly increased use in recent years of the 
investigation function as an arm of ad- 
ministration has brought with it a host of 
new and vexing problems in administrative 
relationships. 

While not always justified, the investiga- 
tee’s attitude is wholly understandable. 
The very word “investigation,” although 
it can be properly used to describe manage- 
ment studies and administrative research as 
well as criminal investigations, has come 
to have a sinister sound to many public 
officials. Such experience as he may have 
had in the past with investigations is likely 
to have confirmed the line officer’s distrust 
of investigators. Legislative investigations 
in particular have not always been free 
from political motivation, and some have 
been nothing more than out-and-out witch 
hunts. The constructive investigator is a 
queer new animal, and many administra- 


{EprrortaL Nore: This article is based upon experience 
of the authors as staff members of the Department of 
Investigation, New York City.] 


tors have not been able to decide quite 
what to make of him. 

But a bad heritage is only one of several 
factors underlying the general antipathy 
toward investigators. Under the best condi- 
tions, no department enjoys being investi- 
gated. Some may feel that a certain stigma 
is attached to the fact that their department 
was singled out for study, while others may 
be inclined to resent meddling by ‘“‘ama- 
teurs.” Furthermore, an investigation in- 
evitably disrupts normal office routine. 
Time must be taken out from seemingly 
more important duties to answer hundreds 
of questions, many of them no doubt 
foolish, and to locate and dig out records 
and files. Rumor and gossip concerning the 
investigation’s objectives and the possible 
results of the recommendations do nothing 
to improve staff morale. 

Already troubled waters may be further 
muddied by the investigator himself. Some 
investigators share only one thing in com- 
mon with the subjects of their inquiries—a 
mutual dislike and distrust. To them all 
administrators are either pompous stuffed 
shirts or inefficient hacks. Starry-eyed 
young administrative analysts fresh from 
graduate schools of public administration 
are all too prone to scorn the opinions of a 
veteran bureau chief, however excellent his 
record of achievement may be, merely be- 
cause he is unfamiliar with such terms as 
“span of control,” “scalar control,” and the 
rest of the jargon of the trade. Another 
disturbing element is the confusion in 
many investigators’ minds between their 
function and that of a prosecutor. An in- 
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vestigation’s success is too often measured 
by the amount of departmental “dirt’”’ un- 
earthed. Erroneous preconceptions are by 
no means the exclusive prerogative of the 
investigatee. 

The very nature of his work makes it 
extremely difficult for the investigator al- 
ways to avoid stepping on someone's toes. 
But he can do his important job far more 
effectively if a cooperative spirit prevails. 
His best source of information about the 
agency which he is investigating is ob- 
viously the agency itself. Experienced em- 
ployees who have lived and wrestled with 
the agency’s problems may be very helpful 
in pointing out administrative weaknesses 
and deficiencies and suggesting needed re- 
forms. If his best sources of information are 
dammed off at the outset, the investigator's 
task is needlessly complicated. 

Serious as the differences which separate 
the investigator and the investigatee may 
be, experience has demonstrated that they 
are by no means irreconcilable. Education, 
coupled with tolerance and common sense, 
can go a long way toward solving even this 
complex problem in administrative rela- 
tionships. As in so many human affairs, 
a fear of the unknown is frequently the 
root of the difficulty. Since he does not 
know exactly what to expect from the 
investigator, the department head antici- 
pates the worst. This fear can successfully 
be dispelled by a little missionary work 
by the director of the division of adminis- 
trative management, department of in- 
vestigation, or other staff agency. Wherever 
possible, he should make it a point to ex- 
plain the nature of the investigative process 
and the function of his agency to his col- 
leagues at informal conferences. He should 
encourage them to bring their serious 
administrative problems to him of their 
own volition and, where the department 
is large enough to warrant it, assist them in 
setting up their own investigating units to 
make management studies. 

This policy has been followed with good 


results by the Division of Administrative 
Management of the United States Bureau 
of the Budget. On problems of interest 
solely to one agency, the division assists 
chiefly by providing leadership and incen- 
tives which will stimulate the agency con- 
cerned to analyze and work out its own 
problems. “One of our principal courses of 
action,” Budget Director Harold D. Smith 
has stated, “is to encourage the depart- 
ments to give more attention to the 
internal improvement of their own ad- 
ministrative practices.” The division has, 
however, undertaken studies at the request 
of individual departments. These requests 
do not necessarily have to clear through 
the President's office, but may be made 
directly to the Director of the Budget. 
Such studies have been made for the 
Federal Power Commission, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Federal 
Courts. In New York City the Department 
of Investigation has also conducted numer- 
ous studies which individual departments 
have requested through the Mayor. Ad- 
ministrators in both the federal govern- 
ment and New York City have been shown 
that investigators are frequently willing 
and able to provide constructive assistance 
in promoting departmental efficiency. 

By making the investigatee a joint spon- 
sor of the study of his own department the 
closest possible working relationship may 
often be secured. At the same time, the 
investigator's talent for fact-finding and 
administrative analysis is supplemented by 
the investigatee’s technical skill and knowl- 
edge of the problems of his own agency. 
While the investigator retains responsi- 
bility for the planning and conduct of the 
study, the investigatee actively participates 
in all stages of the inquiry and assumes 
joint responsibility for the conclusions and 
recommendations. Such cooperative in- 
vestigations have been conducted with con- 
siderable success by the New York City 
Department of Investigation. An investiga- 
tion of city printing was made jointly by 
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the Commissioner of Investigation and the 
Commissioner of Purchase and a study of 
the Foreign-Trade Zone by the Commis- 
sioner of Docks and the Commissioner of 
Investigation. The reports submitted to the 
Mayor carried not only the signature of the 
Commissioner of Investigation but also 
that of the head of the department investi- 
gated. 

In some instances the investigator may 
find it advisable to borrow personnel from 
the agency which he is studying. When the 
Department of Investigation planned a 
study of the administration of home relief 
in New York City, it soon became evident 
that many aspects of the investigation re- 
quired a highly specialized knowledge of 
social welfare work. Since the department 
had no social workers on its staff, thirty 
skilled social investigators were borrowed 
from the Department of Welfare. Through- 
out the investigation the social investi- 
gators worked exclusively under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Commissioner 
of Investigation. 

Even if a department has not itself 
sought the investigation, it is usually 
possible to enlist its active cooperation or 
at least to avoid its open hostility. Before 
the commencement of an investigation, it 
is essential that the head of the department 
concerned be consulted. The investiga- 
tion’s objectives should be explained to 
him and his suggestions invited. Manage- 
ment studies, as distinguished from investi- 
gations of official corruption, do not re- 
quire secrecy in the preliminary stages. 
The department head should never be 
forced into the unenviable position of 
knowing no more about the investigation 
than his subordinates. If investigators sud- 
denly descend on a department like a pack 
of hungry wolves lusting for blood, they 
should not be surprised if their reception 
is something less than enthusiastic. 

It is important that the disruptive effect 
of an investigation on office routine be 
reduced to a minimum. In their zeal, in- 


vestigators sometimes forget that a depart- 
ment has purposes other than supplying 
them with interesting dissection materials. 
By planning a work program with the ad- 
vice of the administrator, unnecessary in- 
convenience to the department can to a 
great extent be obviated. For example, it 
can be ascertained which bureaus are cur- 
rently carrying peak loads, which are in 
slack periods, and at which times of the day 
interviews with subordinate officials will 
cause the least interference with depart- 
mental work. The department head should 
be asked to assign one employee who is 
throughly familiar with all phases of the 
department's work to the task of obtaining 
files and records needed by the investiga- 
tors, thus eliminating considerable waste 
motion and frequent calls upon the bureau 
chiefs. Interference with departmental 
duties cannot be avoided completely, but 
the fact that the investigator is making a 
sincere effort to do something about it will 
go a long way toward winning the depart- 
ment head's good will. 

An investigation’s ultimate success must 
be judged by the effectiveness of its rec- 
ommendations. A muckraker is content 
merely to point out errors; the constructive 
investigator wants to remedy them. Im- 
provements cannot be achieved, however, 
without the active cooperation of the de- 
partment which must implement the rec- 
ommendations. This cooperation will not 
be forthcoming if the recommendations are 
promulgated in such a way as to cause the 
department head to “lose face” if he ac- 
cepts them. No one likes to confess publicly 
his own inadequacy. 

An opportunity should be extended to 
the department head to rectify the more 
glaring weaknesses of his department prior 
to the submission of a formal report to the 
chief executive. The Department of Inves- 
tigation frequently makes informal oral 
suggestions or recommendations to the com- 
missioner whose department is being in- 
vestigated during the course of an inquiry. 
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More often than not these suggestions are 
accepted. In these cases it is noted in the 
report to the Mayor that the “recommenda- 
tions set forth in this report have been dis- 
cussed with the commissioner and have 
already been adopted.” 

Wherever possible, it is highly desirable 
to go over all of the recommendations with 
the department head before they are made 
public. This does not mean that he shall 
be permitted to dictate his own recom- 
mendations or censor those which criticize 
his administration. But from his experi- 
ence in the operating end of the game he 
is in a position to offer valuable criticisms. 
In the last analysis, it is the department 
head, not the investigator, who is going to 
have to live with the recommendations. 
Many points of difference can be amicably 
ironed out at such a conference. In this 
connection the experience of the Boston 
Finance Commission is significant. When 
the commission established a policy of first 
submitting its findings to the Mayor and 
department head involved without pub- 
licity, it found that its recommendations 
received a far more favorable reception 
than had previously been the case. Once 
recommendations become the subject of 
public debate, it is usually too late for an 
amicable discussion of the issues on their 
merits. 

Issuance of the final report and recom- 
mendations does not end the investigator’s 
job. The operating department will often 
require assistance in translating paper rec- 
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ommendations into fact. New rules and 
regulations may have to be written and 
new forms prepared. Employees may have 
to be instructed in the use of new books, 
forms, techniques, and procedures. Neces- 
sary advice and help should be provided 
by the investigator within reasonable 
limits. An efficient investigator must see 
the job through from start to finish. 

The investigator is playing an increas- 
ingly important role in public administra- 
tion. So great are the responsibilities im- 
posed on the chief executive in modern 
government, whether he be the president, 
a governor, or the mayor of a large city, 
that he needs what one writer has described 
as “more ears, more eyes, and more hands 
to aid him in the formulation of his poli- 
cies.” Without the indispensable staff assist- 
ance provided by the investigator, the 
executive department is not able to func- 
tion properly. Intelligent administration 
must be founded on information, not on 
belief. Information can only be obtained 
by painstaking and continuous investiga- 
tion. As President Roosevelt has said, 
“Study must be a continuing process if our 
departmental machinery is to keep pace 
with the changing requirements placed on 
the government.” 

Both the investigator and the investi- 
gatee have a single objective: To see that 
the business of government is performed 
with the greatest possible efficiency. They 
can aid each other immeasurably in achiev- 
ing a common goal. 
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Toward Selected Leadership 


By M. H. Hedges, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GOVERNMENT, by CHARLES 
E. MerriaM. Yale University Press for Indi- 
ana University, 1944. Pp. 78. $1.75. 

ET us recognize at the outset that Professor 

Charles Edward Merriam’s Public and 

Private Government transcends the ordinary 
and ephemeral. It is not easy to say when a 
book crosses the line from pedestrian scholar- 
ship into the realm of literature; but it is prob- 
ably when the scholar is at ease—on vacation 
from his classroom—speaking from the emi- 
nence of a long, rich life of study and practical 
experience, permitting his own personality to 
play over momentous material, and igniting 
facts with the fire of truth. Such qualities of 
expression appear in Professor Merriam’s con- 
tribution to the Powell Lectures on Philoso- 
phy at Indiana University. Eighth in a series 
which has numbered contributions by such 
notable men as William Ernest Hocking, Ros- 
coe Pound, and William Lowe Bryan, Public 
and Private Government certainly has unique 
meaning for this generation. 

Mr. Merriam says in his preface that the 
lectures are parts of a larger work on “System- 
atic Politics” which he plans to complete at 
an early date. The instant lectures are entitled 
“Public and Private Government,” “Sover- 
eignty,” “New Meanings of Organization,” 
“Democracy and Organization.” The volume 
both gains and loses by the fact that it is the 
transcription of concise spoken discourse. It 
gains in leanness, in swiftness of imagery. It 
loses in comprehensiveness and in inclusive- 
ness, Nearly every sentence explodes with epi- 
grammatic impact. One would think it would 
be acceptable to all teachers of elementary 
political science, for it touches with humor, 
grace, and understanding nearly every prob- 
lem of government. But, somehow, one comes 
away with a kind of disappointment because 
the author, having raised an important ques- 
tion, answers it inadequately. This inadequacy, 


no doubt, is due to the limitations of Professor 
Merriam’s narrow workshop; he has had to 
compress the thinking of a generation into 
four short lectures, And yet, if the reviewer 
should be asked to cast his vote for or against 
this slender volume as compared with a pon- 
derous tome of exhaustive scholarship, he 
would cast his vote for this. 

“The struggle between absolute individual- 
ism and absolute collectivism is intellectually 
a sham battle. There are no such complete 
alternatives,” says Professor Merriam—sagely 
and acutely. He might have added, but he did 
not, that the people of the United States are 
now engaged in waging such a sham battle. 
If you want to know it, that is what all the 
shouting and tumult are about—about ficti- 
tious issues. For government—sovereignty—lies 
where the principal decisions affecting the 
standard of living, the freedom of expression, 
and the dignity of the individual citizen are 
made. If such momentous decisions are made 
in the traditional “smoke-filled back room,” 
there is the seat of government. If they are 
made in the congressional halls in Washing- 
ton, there, then, is the government, And the 
problem of government today is the problem 
of government in the home, the tribe, the clan, 
the shop, the factory, the city hall, and the 
legislative chamber—the problem of getting 
the men who make the right decisions for the 
people into the seats of power. 

When private enterprisers make the princi- 
pal decisions, they must treat the private right 
as a public trust. When they fail to treat this 
awful responsibility as a public trust and in- 
stead treat it as a private matter, discontent 
grows, and agitation begins for public govern- 
ment. Or, obversely, when men in public 
government treat their awful responsibility as 
private business, discontent grows, and the cry 
begins anew, “Give the government back to 
the people.” 
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So fraught with consequence is the business 
of touching people’s lives—-now more than 
ever, when decisions affect every man, woman, 
and child, every hour of every year—that the 
business of making such decisions cannot be 
considered a private matter, whether the man 
who makes them is in public office or not. If 
private enterprise is to be our system, then 
private enterprisers must act with public re- 
sponsibility. Failing this, the people will devise 
ways and means to get the decision-makers 
fitted out with new robes of purple. No man 
who does not treat law-making with dignity 
can be a law-maker—long. 

This is the reason that decision-making can- 
not get mixed up properly with making money 
or with following ambitious personal careers. 
Money and power are bad medicine for the 
emerging “ruling” class of administrators and 
managers. 

In enlightened and emerging systems gone is the 
absolute power of individuals, of classes, or of groups 
of any and all sorts. Gone is the acceptance by the 
greater body of mankind of arbitrary authority for 
authority’s sake. Numbered are the hours when vio- 
lence holds sway, except as a means of preventing bru- 
tality and greater violence. Gone and going are all the 
old-time absolutisms in government and social organi- 
zation. Gone are “divine rights”; gone is “might makes 
right”; gone is “human differences make wrong right”; 
gone is “gold makes right.” 

Gone is the silly cry that emotions, not reason, must 
govern the world, that there is and can be no rational 
order of the world, that there is only the status quo 
for those who happen to be dressed in a little brief 
authority. The emerging world will not make a mock- 
ery of the dignity of man or his advance to higher 
levels of life. It will not reject the general participa- 
tion of men in the settlement of their common affairs, 
in the organization of consent as a basis of the com- 
mon good and the realization of the human personal- 
ity. 


Professor Merriam finds that sovereignty, in 
the oldfashioned sense of kingship, is disap- 
pearing from the world. He believes it is being 
replaced by a new sense of unity, and with 
reason, justice, and human dignity in mind; 
but he leaves unresolved one of the most im- 
portant questions in government that Ameri- 
cans face today. This problem has several 
aspects: 

1. There is the relation that must exist be- 
tween the expert or the technician and the 
people. Government has become so complex 
that the expert and technician must operate 
at full force if government is to be a success. 


The very nature of the expert's job tends to 
remove him from the common man. As yet 
democracy has found no way to bridge this 
gap but has tried unsuccessfully to do so with 
advisory committees of representative groups, 
or by commissions representing groups. 

2. There is the relation of the advisory 
group or the commission to the administrator 
or executive that they are intended to serve. 
Labor feels that the advisory group has not 
been a complete success through the war years, 
and this reviewer believes that businessmen 
also feel that the advisory group has not been 
a complete success. Take the practical problem 
of setting up the planning body in the govern- 
ment of the United States. This certainly is a 
measure within the present trend. Should this 
planning group be attached to Congress or to 
the executive branch of the government? What 
should be its make-up? Should it be composed 
of representatives of workers, farmers, govern- 
ment, consumers, and other groups? Should it 
have “sovereignty”? 

Such questions as these have greatly agitated 
representatives of groups in their informal 
meetings in Washington during the last two 
years, and the problems raised have not been 
resolved. Professor Merriam in his delightful 
volume throws no light upon these important 
matters. 

In the author's discussion of organization, 
this reviewer misses any effort to evaluate 
organizations. Are all organizations of the 
same value to the state? Is the Rotary Club as 
important as a labor union? Professor Merriam 
fails to point out that one of the reasons why 
the American state ran into stormy weather 
during the last generation was that there was 
an unwholesome duality in its operations. For 
example, the American government on its 
political side was organized as a democracy, 
but American industry on its operational side 
was organized pretty much as a dictatorship. 
It was not until 1933, when the National 
Labor Relations Act was passed, that workers’ 
organizations had any legal status in this 
government and we had the beginning of in- 
dustrial democracy, based on the same lines 
as political democracy in the government 
proper. 

Another omission might be mentioned. Mr. 
Merriam is certainly aware of the rise of the 
new managerial and administrative group in 
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industry and government, but he fails to treat 
the characteristics of this group and what may 
be its important contribution to the life of the 
state and to democracy. 

However, it is perhaps bad grace for a re- 
viewer to stress any gaps that he finds in the 


abbreviation of a larger work. Taken as it is, 
the volume performs a sound social service. It 
belongs to the growing body of literature on 
human relations, and it throws enough light 
upon two sides of moot questions to tend to 
bring belligerent opponents together. 


Administrative History 
By Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania 


Tue SPENDING Power: A HIsToRY OF THE 
EFrorts oF ConGress To CONTROL EXPEN- 
DITURES, by Lucius WILMERDING, JR. Yale 
University Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 317. $3.75. 

M™ effort has been given to political his- 

tory in the United States over a longer 
period of time than to any other type of his- 
tory, and in some quarters there is a feeling 
that it has been overemphasized. Despite these 
facts, there are many gaps in the history of 
the functioning of American democracy. Most 
political historians, it is true, have been con- 
cerned ostensibly with this problem, but they 
have set themselves more or less accidental 
limitations. Much attention has been given 
to national parties in presidential elections, to 
certain congressional contests over controver- 
sial legislation, to the development of ques- 
tions of constitutional interpretation as 
worked out in legislation and the courts. The 
relation of the states to the federal govern- 
ment about the time of the Civil War, the rela- 
tion of government to business, the struggle 
for “progressive” legislation to perfect democ- 
racy, and the efforts of the New Deal to handle 
the problems of the last depression are other 
preoccupying questions which have engrossed 

“political” historians. 

It is, nevertheless, apparent to anyone who 
looks over the balance sheet that the history 
of the functioning of American democracy is 
still far from complete. We have no history of 
party development which gives adequate at- 
tention to its federal character. We have no 
history of federal-state relationships. We have 
no real history of legislation, federal or state. 
We know a good deal about some of the 
presidents and their cabinet officers and about 
certain of their problems, but this knowledge 
is spotty and in no way comprehensive. For 


over one hundred and fifty years the executive 
has been operating with an ever larger na- 
tional administrative setup, and if we consider 
the state situation, the story of administrative 
development must be traced over a time-span 
twice as long. Historians have not seemed in- 
terested in the study of such topics, and po- 
litical scientists have been more concerned 
with contemporary observation and analysis. 
Recently there have been efforts made to de- 
velop interest in administrative history; uni- 
versity seminars have taken it up, the Social 
Science Research Council has set up a commit- 
tee under Professor Leonard D. White, and 
the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion has given attention to this field. Mr. 
Wilmerding’s monograph on the spending 
power is an expression of this new interest. 

The work is divided into two unequal parts. 
In the first and much longer section Mr. 
Wiimerding traces the efforts of Congress to 
control the spending power in advance, and 
in the second he details attempts to exercise 
control after the expenditures have been 
made. From the days of Hamilton to Mor- 
genthau all concerned have been confronted 
by the fact that man’s wisdom is too seldom 
prophetic. Congress under the Constitution 
has control of the purse; nobody questions it. 
But Congress must make appropriations in 
advance, estimating as well as it can what the 
conditions of the next fiscal year may be. These 
estimates can never be accurate, and the pub- 
lic needs have from time to time demanded 
that expenditures be made not specifically 
authorized in the acts. Knowledge of the in- 
evitability of this fact has directed that ap- 
propriations be not drawn too specifically or 
with too great itemization. On the other hand, 
this desirable fluidity has given opportunity 
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for manipulating expenditures, for applying 
funds to objects not specified, and, in general, 
giving the executive many opportunities for 
unchecked use of money. These two situations 
have produced conflicts. Upon numerous oc- 
casions Congress has attempted to tighten its 
control. The result has been an increasing 
tendency to make specific appropriations and 
a corresponding development of “those com- 
pensatory devices which give the Executive in 
practice a latitude which Congress would deny 
it in theory.” The efforts of Congress have 
“served only to make the law less certain and 
to satisfy Congress with the name, rather than 
the substance, of power.” 

The second part of the problem embraces 
the efforts to check upon expenditures after 
they have been made to see if they have been 
properly handled in accordance with the con- 
gressional purposes. Unsystematic and unsus- 
tained efforts have been made by committees 
and by the appointment of a comptroller-gen- 
eral to perform this function. Such auditors 
and auditing systems as have been established, 
however, have not been responsible to Con- 
gress, and that body has never seen fit to create 
a real auditor-general to serve it. The author 
concludes that “Congress has not now, and has 
never had, any practical means of ascertaining 
after the event whether its financial authority 
has been respected or infringed.” 

This study is a model of clarity and concise- 
ness. The author has made a well-organized 
analysis and sums up his findings in neatly 
stated conclusions. He has drawn his material 
largely from the records of Congress and the 


Treasury, which he has searched thoroughly. 
He has drawn illuminating parallels from 
British experience. In the earlier part of his 
work he considers a large mass of historical 
material. Had he wished, he might have given 
more attention to certain of the political 
situations in which Congress has worked; he 
might also have paid more attention to outside 
influences, such as lobby interests working for 
appropriations and reform organizations 
working to curb extravagance and corruption. 
There are times when it seems that the situa- 
tions could have been more effectively analyzed 
had more reference been made to the general 
situation of the times. Also, personalities enter 
quite frequently into the political struggle. 
Mr. Wilmerding mentions many people, but 
he characterizes all too few of them. More 
clues to their particular complexes and inter- 
ests would throw more light on some of the 
incidents in the history. 

This study and other signs of interest in 
administrative history are encouraging evi- 
dence that efforts are being made to study 
adequately the history of the functioning of 
democracy. Mr. Wilmerding’s book illustrates 
the type of study which should be promoted 
on a much larger scale. Public expenditure is 
but one of many important governmental op- 
erations. At a time when public administra- 
tion is expanding so rapidly and when bureaus 
and agencies are proliferating at so rapid a 
rate, more knowledge is needed of past ad- 
ministrative procedure so that old errors may 
not be repeated and advantage may be taken 
of past experience. 


The Administrative Law of Building Regulation 


By John P. Comer, 


BuILpING REGULATION IN New York City: A 
STUDY IN ADMINISTRATIVE LAW AND PROCED- 
URE, by JosepH D. McGo.prick, SEYMOUR 
GRAUBARD, and RAYMOND J. Horowitz. 
Commonwealth Fund, 1944. Pp. xv, 743. 
$4.50. 

I 
HE Legal Research Committee of the Com- 
monwealth Fund has, during the last 
twenty years, given a tremendous stimulus to 


Williams College 


research in the field of administrative law by 
means of advice and grants-in-aid. The out- 
standing studies published under the auspices 
of the committee up to 1944 have dealt with 
a general survey of administrative powers and 
with specific studies of federal and state agen- 
cies. Fortunately, before the disestablishment 
of the committee, it has seen the last but one 
of its studies published in the field of mu- 
nicipal administrative law. From a historical 
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standpoint, one might well wish that such 
a study had appeared earlier, since social con- 
trol by government has always developed 
quickly in areas of dense populations. Stu- 
dents of administration might have gained a 
more sympathetic feeling for the ways and 
means of organizing and empowering officials 
attempting to implement the desires of hu- 
man beings which are set forth in formal law 
or which grow out of the legally unexpressed 
wishes of various groups. Of even greater 
value would have been the comparative study 
of municipal administrative mores which 
have developed in selected cities of the United 
States. However, one thorough study offered 
by the foundation should beget others in the 
future, and the comparison desired will re- 
sult. 

Before the beginning of this century, a few 
teachers in the law schools and liberal arts 
colleges and universities of this country be- 
came curious about the administrative. Of 
these, some, through their study of history, 
merely speculated as to its necessity, while 
others noted carefully its functional develop- 
ment. All were moved to express their ideas 
in writing or before their classes. Administra- 
tion soon began to be the object of the re- 
searcher; political science departments of in- 
stitutions of higher education began to claim 
it as their very own; law schools established 
courses in administrative law; and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association set up a committee to 
enquire into the habits of this strange legal 
phenomenon, with the ultimate purpose of 
channeling it into the law. It became com- 
mon for the practical administrator, lawyer 
and nonlawyer, to criticize the social science 
teachers and writers for an impractical or a 
too objective approach to the subject of ad- 
ministration in all its phases. The practicing 
lawyer, trained to the protection of individual 
rights from governmental officials, made the 
criticism that more attention was being paid 
to the carrying into effect of social policies 
than to the subordination of administration 
to the legal order. As a result, the social 
science teacher and lawyer-teacher have en- 
couraged some kind of compromise: the 
teacher must have actual experience in govern- 
mental administration, if he would get the 
most out of the field of administration. This 
compromise has been realized to its utmost in 
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the experience and education of the authors 
of this volume. Mr. McGoldrick has a ripe 
experience as teacher of the liberal arts, has 
had the privilege of utilizing his professional 
legal training in the interest of the public, 
has proved himself a successful politician for 
nearly a decade, and has been a brilliant suc- 
cess as the comptroller of New York City since 
the autumn of 1934. Mr. Graubard has had 
experience as counsel to the comptroller and 
has found time to lecture in one of the higher 
institutions of the city. Mr. Horowitz has 
proved himself an able legal assistant to Mr. 
Graubard. However, it is the depth and 
breadth of the functions of the office of comp- 
troller that have given added insight into 
the phases of building control. 


II 


N TERMS of existing agencies for the regula- 
tion of construction, maintenance, and 
demolition of buildings in New York City, the 
investigators limited themselves to five: the 
Department of Housing and Buildings, which 
touches all phases; the Fire Department, 
which supervises the installation of combust- 
ibles and controls all activities having to do 
with fire prevention; the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas, and Electricity, the chief func- 
tion of which is to regulate the installation 
and use of electrical wiring and appliances in 
buildings; the City Planning Commission, 
which, with the approval of the Board of Esti- 
mate, may amend or repeal the zoning ordi- 
nance and adopt or modify the city’s master 
plan, thereby controlling the location, use, 
height, and land coverage of buildings; and 
the Board of Standards and Appeals, which 
has broad appellate jurisdiction over the ac- 
tion of the superintendent of buildings of the 
Department of Housing and Buildings and 
of the Fire Department and which has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to grant variances from the 
zoning resolution, to approve materials and 
appliances, and to supplement the law with 
rules and regulations pertaining to all phases 
of building regulation. Other agencies of the 
city government are occasionally brought in 
for rounding out the general plan of the 
authors. 
The purpose or aim of the researchers is 
stated in various ways and clarified here and 
there by negations, 
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We are concerned with the powers and processes by 
which certain governmental agencies enforce the rules 
and particularly their part in the process of creating 
the rules which they enforce [p. 5]. . . . In a work of 
this character we are quite unable to trace the influ- 
ence of political intrigue or economic pressures or 
fashions in public opinion upon the creation and 
abolition of enforcement agencies or the kaleidoscopic 
shifts of duties among them. We have had to confine 
our inquiry to the cataloguing of constant changes that 
have taken place and attempt to trace the powers from 
their inception to their present day lodgment [p. 10]. 
... We shall be concerned only with present-day regu- 
lation of buildings, albeit we shall catch a glimpse 
of the new horizons of building regulation [p. 18}. 
. . . Admittedly, to inquire into these administrative 
questions would carry us out of the field of adminis- 
trative law into that of public administration; but one 
cannot study administrative law wholly apart from the 
agencies which develop it [p. 20]. . . Our aim, 
throughout the volume, has been twofold: to examine 
as carefully and in as great detail as possible the actual 
procedure followed by the administrative officials; and 
to consider the legal consequences of administrative 
conduct, not from the point of view of whether such 
conduct conforms to the canons of any classic theory, 
but rather whether it is functionally desirable for 
society both in achieving the ends for which the agency 
was set up and in safeguarding the freedom of the 
individual so far as is consonant with its yielding to 
the demands of the community [pp. 22-23]. 


In sizing up the above statements in terms 
of the vast amount of material found in the 
succeeding nine chapters one would have to 
admit they combine into one general pur- 
pose. In the last of the statements of purpose, 
we have implicitly, if not explicitly, the sub- 
suming of the subordinate purposes. The au- 
thors have exposed their fundamental postu- 
lates, if not too clearly, at least by an over-all 
general declaration that one best serves him- 
self by serving the community. It is impos- 
sible to round out the processes of adminis- 
tration without knowing the end for which 
such processes are used. Once the general 
framework of ideology has been settled for a 
given society, the only thing necessary is to 
fit the tools into that framework. One of the 
essential tools is the administrative, and the 
authors treat it as such. Whatever there is 
in the doctrine of separation of powers must 
give way to the demands of the ultimate 
purpose or at least take a form within the 
particular agency exercising power that the 
courts and public opinion demand. The dele- 
gation of legislative and judicial power must 
give way to the broader social purpose. The 
doctrine of due process, like all other legal 


doctrines, must conform to the ultimate ob- 
jective, and to this end, the rule is that the 
courts will largely limit themselves to a 
scrutiny of procedural due process. The doc- 
trine of standards applies largely to the statu- 
tory field, but in the actual application of such 
doctrine the courts are severely criticized if 
and when they apply it negatively to defeat 
the purpose of the legislature and the adminis- 
trative agency. Even in the area of interpre- 
tation of laws, the judiciary is castigated if 
it does not recognize that the official interpre- 
tation must have the first consideration in 
terms of needs. Therefore, the legal conse- 
quences of administrative conduct must be 
considered, “not from the point of view of 
any classic theory, but rather whether it is 
functionally desirable” from the standpoint 
of the authors’ fundamental postulates of ex- 
isting society. The question still remains as 
to whether the postulates of the investigators 
are merely applying to modern society J. S. 
Mill’s modern version of the ancient rule that 
one may use his own as he wills, so long as 
he does not injure his fellowman, or whether 
they intend that economic rights shall be at 
the mercy of society through the legislatures 
and the administrative without benefit of 
judicial screening, while the so-called “civil 
rights” shall have judicial protection from 
both legislative and administrative officials. 
While the main body of this study deals 
with the “present lodgment” of powers and 
their current exercise, chapters two and three 
are purely historical, and historical precedents 
are being constantly cited elsewhere. It is this 
historical approach to administration in this 
country that is so urgently needed. Lewis 
Mumford in his most recent book asserts that 
a person who knows only the events of the last 
generation or the last century knows less than 
nothing about what is actually happening now 
or what is about to take place. A close reading 
of the book under review seems to bear out 
this general viewpoint with regard to ad- 
ministration in New York City. American 
students have too often put emphasis upon 
going administrative concerns. If they are not 
satisfied with the particular administrative 
mores, they have nothing to draw upon but 
their imagination or unlike situations in other 
countries. In their persistence in tracing the 
powers of officials from their “inception to 
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their present lodgment,” the authors have 
given their readers, by combing three hundred 
years of history, an informed knowledge not 
only of the origin of the needs of an ele- 
mentary nature but of needs that have per- 
dured over long periods of time and are ever 
deepening and broadening. To meet such 
needs many and varied agencies have been 
set up and knocked down, but always some 
agency has been formed to satisfy them. Pow- 
ers granted to such agencies have varied with 
the era concerned, but the persistent forms of 
such power, if embedded in the mores of the 
population, find expression in current law and 
practice. 

By the end of the eighteenth century prece- 
dents for fire prevention, for variations from 
the law, for zoning, and for public health 
were firmly established. By the end of the 
seventeenth century, the forerunners of the 
Department of Housing and Buildings and the 
Fire Department had been set up, and un- 
challenged powers had been granted to them 
to regulate the construction and maintenance 
of buildings. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, fireproofing and fire limits (a kind of 
zoning) had been provided by the state legis- 
lature, but the mores of the time demanded 
that the lower courts act as the final adminis- 
trative agency for granting variations from 
the letter of the law. During the same century, 
obnoxious manufacturing plants were “zoned” 
and insanitary buildings of all kinds were pro- 
hibited. The nineteenth century saw the es- 
tablishment of rule-making precedents under 
grants of the state legislature to building offi- 
cials; the strengthening of administrative ac- 
tion in making variations from the law by 
delegation to representatives of private pro- 
fessional associations of the power to make 
such variations independently where “an 
equally good or desirable form of construc- 
tion can be employed in specific cases” or 
where the “provisions of law do not directly 
apply”; the delegation to the superintendent 
of buildings of the power to make certain 
variances where difficulties appeared in spe- 
cific cases; and, finally, the granting to the 
city itself of the power to make its own 
building code, under which there was an 
extension of official rule-making power. Dur- 
ing the same century, as a result of delegated 
rule making and summary quasi-judicial 
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power, the regulation of housing conditions 
greatly increased, and new procedures as to 
hearings were set up and approved by the 
state judiciary. Unfortunately, however, the 
grant of the power of variance nullified much 
of the control over housing conditions. City 
planning went on apace, and the idea of 
progressive rather than static planning was 
growing in favor. The first half of the twenti- 
eth century saw the movement toward the 
weaving together of the various historical 
strands of administrative authority in the 
fields of housing and sanitation, construction, 
maintenance and demolition of buildings, and 
planning, and their lodgment in definite agen- 
cies. It is the five agencies established by the 
1938 charter, statutes, local laws, rules and 
regulations, administrative determinations, 
and judicial decisions with which this vol- 
ume is chiefly concerned. And throughout this 
development are seen working the external 
forces of circumstance pitted against man’s 
reason and sense of human values. 

“Admittedly, to inquire into these ad- 
ministrative questions would carry us out of 
the field of administrative law into that of 
public administration; but one cannot study 
administrative law wholly apart from the 
agencies that develop it.” This is the old 
unsolved problem of the relation of public 
administration to administrative law. Profes- 
sor James Hart states that the subject matter 
which administrative law takes as its focal 
point is public administration and that the 
former must take its principal subdivisions 
from those of the latter. The authors have, 
at one moment, accepted the trend of the 
legal profession to cut asunder the two con- 
cepts, which are naturally parts of one whole; 
at another, they have denied the possibility 
of doing so. One must conclude, then, that 
the volume does not represent an abstract 
textbook on a particular division of law. On 
the contrary, its pages tell the story of a living 
institution—a story that must throw all 
phases of public administration, including ad- 
ministrative law, into organic form. No ex- 
ception can be taken to the emphasis upon 
the legal aspects and their consequences, for 
that is the chief interest of the researchers, 
even though fourteen pages of the thirty-page 
conclusion deal mainly with organization and 
distribution of functions. 
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III 


N CONSIDERING the chapters on delegation of 

powers, order making, the necessary pro- 
cedures accompanying such activities, penal- 
ties, procedure for judicial review, and finality 
of administrative determination, one finds 
himself at home, for the most part, if he has 
studied intensively the various phases of pub- 
lic administration in another municipality, in 
a state, or in the federal government. This 
leads one to believe that “administration ts a 
single process, substantially uniform in its 
essential characteristics wherever observed.” 
The authors suggest at times that New York 
City has been the originator of many of the 
best methods in administration and that such 
methods have been adopted or adapted in 
other areas of government outside the city 
and the state. This may well be, just as in the 
case of social policies; but if the need ex- 
isted, such areas would have worked out the 
essentials of administration ultimately. 

The powers delegated to the building agen- 
cies include the making of specific determina- 
tions, rules, and regulations with the force 
of law, the imposition of administrative sanc- 
tions for violation of laws, regulations, and 
specific orders, the interpretation of all laws 
and regulations, and various powers to put 
into effect the above. The most interesting 
manifestation of the power to make specific 
determinations is that of granting variances 
from the law, which comes under the general 
heading of licensing, that is, the power to per- 
mit a person to do a thing which is for- 
bidden generally. One of the important ques- 
tions involved in delegation is the degree of 
discretion allowed the administrator. But if 
all the powers delegated were assembled into 
a whole, the whole would be greater than the 
sum of its parts. This is so, not so much be- 
cause of discretion but because of the personal 
character of the administrator himself. The 
limits of delegation, in practice, lie within the 
self-control of the officer and of the judge 
who sometimes has the opportunity to pass 
upon a specific action or the delegation under 
which the action is taken. Delegation to, and 
subdelegation in, the building agencies have 
successfully resisted attacks based upon the 
separation of powers and delegation of powers 
doctrines. The judges will determine, in the 


light of the particular facts and in the more 
brilliant light of their own beliefs, what is 
considered desirable and undesirable. Limita- 
tion of policy-making functions will come not 
from a decision of a constitutional issue but 
from the judicial limitation of the scope of 
delegated authority. After all, judges will 
credit those administrators who have their 
confidence, at times political but usually pro- 
fessional. 

In distinguishing between regulations and 
orders, it is well to keep in mind the person 
or persons affected. The old problem as to 
whether a railroad order is an order or a regu- 
lation depends upon whether the railroad 
is the focus of attention or whether the patrons 
of the railroad are the chief concern. Both 
orders and regulations are directed toward the 
future. The authors come to the conclusion, 
in so far as building agencies are concerned, 
that the value in distinguishing “must be 
tested in the light of the difference, if any, 
of procedure in the adoption of each type of 
action, and in the light of the difference, if 
any, in the legal conditions of validity in each 
case.” In other words, if there are procedural 
and legal differences, the drawing of the dis- 
tinction is justifiable. Constitutionally, the 
various agencies studied are not required to 
give notice and hearing, if the law delegating 
rule-making power is silent thereon. The 
Board of Standards and Appeals and the 
Planning Commission must by statute give 
notice and hearing to those concerned, The 
other agencies may act without such limita- 
tion, As in most of the rule-making agencies 
of the federal government, hearings are held 
regardless of the lack of statutory requirement, 
and, where there is such a requirement, addi- 
tional hearings are provided interested parties. 
The methods of giving notice of hearing and 
the informal procedure in hearings involve 
both strength and weakness. One of the build- 
ing agencies, the Department of Housing and 
Buildings, has only internal rule-making 
power and hence does not have public hear- 
ings, though in making such regulations, the 
subordinates control outsiders by their use and 
are aided by interpretative regulations that 
are in effect regulations with the force of law, 
although they have not gone through the 
regular procedure for such rules. Before the 
reorganization of the building agencies in 
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1938, the Board of Standards and Appeals had 
been given the task of developing sets of rules 
and regulations for the entire city. The grow- 
ing efficiency of its personnel and the satis- 
factory procedure followed in making regula- 
tions were sufficient reasons for the Charter 
Commission to leave such power with the 
board in 1938. The Department of Housing 
and Buildings was left with large powers of 
enforcement, but unfortunately its borough 
appointees were legally masters in the first 
instance of the enforcement of the Building 
Code, and appeals bypassed the department 
and went to the board. This situation is some- 
what unusual, Therefore the department has 
not hesitated to seize rule-making power in 
devious ways, for it has felt that the over-all 
head of building enforcement should have 
rule-making powers and quasi-judicial power 
commensurate with the needs of the time. As 
a result, the official relations between the de- 
partment and the board have not been of the 
best. 

Administrative decision, the end result of 
the adjudicative process, may take a number 
of forms. Permits, licenses, approvals, and 
certificates may be granted or denied. Orders 
to repair may be followed by orders to de- 
stroy. Whatever form an order may take, the 
legal mind usually expects a formalized ad- 
ministrative hearing which has many of the 
characteristics of the regular court trial; “open 
to the public, stenographic record, cfoss- 
examination, opportunity to bring in wit- 
nesses and present testimonial and documen- 
tary evidence, opportunity to be represented 
by counsel” (p. 239). Only in this fashion 
can the observer see justice produced. The 
law, except in a very few cases, does not de- 
mand that the departments concerned with the 
building enforcement have formalized hear- 
ings. On the administrative level, only the 
determinations of the superintendent of build- 
ings and the fire commissioner secure such a 
hearing on appeal to the Board of Standards 
and Appea's. Yet the observer would see a 
very effective informal procedure, which may 
precede or follow a determination. Fortunate- 
ly, the procedure is not seen by the outsider 
but is participated in by numerous minds 
that are connected in some way with decision. 
The proof that the informal hearing is satis- 
factory, as well as necessary, is that only a 


small percentage of the thousands of cases have 
been appealed to the Board of Standards and 
Appeals or to the courts, In fact, it is one of 
the jewels of the administrative process. 
The Board of Standards and Appeals, as a 
rule-making authority and as an original and 
appellate administrative court, is one of New 
York City’s high creations. Beginning in 1916 
as a curious bifurcated body with a core of 
highly efficient personnel, it appeared as a 
single independent body with an indifferent 
personnel in the 1920's. In the 1930's it reached 
its present size and membership of high 
quality. Its uniqueness in the field of adminis- 
tration is comparable to that of the Board 
of Estimate in the field of legislation. Chapter 
VII, which deals with formal hearings before 
the board, is the pivot upon which the book 
swings to the final chapter on administrative 
finality. The board has, in reality, original 
jurisdiction in applications for appliance ap- 
provals, zoning variances, labor law variances, 
and variances in relation to building in the 
bed of mapped streets. The really appellate 
cases are the appeals from the administrative 
orders of the superintendent of buildings and 
the Fire Department and reviews. With the 
exception of applications for appliance ap- 
proval, the outward form of action of the 
board is appellate. Close observers of ‘‘as if” 
procedure have been aware of this situation, 
and the courts declared themselves on it in 
1942. For example, it is perfectly obvious that 
the “decision” of the superintendent of build- 
ings on a variance request has no real basis 
in law, for only the board can make such 
variances. Without going into detail as to the 
numerous elements of formal decisions under 
the various laws which permit of board ac- 
tion, it can be said that the board has de- 
veloped, under the tutelage of the courts and 
the provisions of law, an almost watertight 
procedure, Parties involved respect this digni- 
fied administrative court for its efficiency and 
fairness; the courts have begun to send cases 
back for rehearing where necessary and have 
of late rarely overturned its decisions. If rule 
making were turned over to some other city 
agency, the Board of Standards and Appeals 
might be rapidly turned into a_ technical 
legislative court, much to the hurt of ad- 
ministrative efficiency in New York City. 
Since regulation of building is based upon 
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the police power of the state, the usual penal 
sanctions are found for violations of laws and 
regulations dealing with the control of build- 
ing. Modern society still holds to such penal- 
ties, but has learned through experience that 
different methods of penalizing are necessary 
and that sanctions must fall under the head 
of prevention. It is the summary action of 
administrative officers who enforce the build- 
ing laws and regulations that arises here. 
From the very inception to the end of the 
building process, from the end of the build- 
ing process to the never ending maintenance 
process, a person is faced with the threat of 
summary action to compel him to obey the 
law. Permits for construction or alteration, 
certificates of occupancy, vacation orders, off- 
cial repairing charged against the premises— 
all give the administrator a veritable armory 
of weapons. This gives the official the choice, 
and by the process of trial and error he has 
selected those weapons that are most likely 
to be effective. Combined with this power to 
penalize by various methods has gone that 
of education of the parties at fault. Time, 
often too much time in the view of the out- 
sider, is given to this process of education. As 
the authors observe, “the history of the build- 
ing laws in the city reveals the changing em- 
phasis on sanctions, progressing from criminal 
proceedings after the fact to preventive orders, 
and finally at the present time a tendency to 
corrective action by the city itself (p. 493). 
There is little difficulty in taking adminis- 
trative decisions to court. The real problem, 
if one believes as the authors do that ad- 
ministrative finality is imperative in reaching 


social goals, is whether the court will honor 
such decisions. Of the six general grounds 
given for nullifying administrative decisions, 
one seems to be most important—the failure 
to decide the issues properly. The issues may 
concern questions of policy (within the powe1 
of the official), of fact, and of law. Leeway 
has been given in New York to questions of 
policy; questions of law have been closely 
watched by the judiciary; the finding of fact 
has been left to the Board of Standards and 
Appeals in great part, even if a case has to be 
returned for rehearing. “The stubborn fact 
is, however, that in only a small fraction of 
the cases heard by the board [of Standards and 
Appeals] is there even an attempt to upset 
the determination, and in less than twenty- 
five per cent of the cases that go to court is 
the attempt successful” (p. 622). 


IV 


By way of conclusion several brief observa- 
tions may be made. First, this volume is a 
treasure-book for the administrative lawyer 
both in New York City and in other jurisdic- 
tions. Copious footnotes and _ twenty-three 
pages of cases cover all legal points through 
1941. Second, it is a mirror for New York City 
administrators, as well as others, to see them- 
selves as they ought to be but frequently are 
not. Third, it is a criticism, both negative and 
affirmative, of judicial refinement which the 
New York courts might well ponder. Fourth, 
it is a massive set of facts and a keen commen- 
tary thereon which the general student of ad- 
ministration cannot afford to overlook. 


Democracy and Bureaucracy 
By John A. Vieg, U. S. 


BurREAUCRACY: A CHALLENGE TO BETTER MAN- 
AGEMENT, by J. M. JuRAN. Harper & Brothers 
1944. Pp. 138. $2.50. 

Bureaucracy Runs AMUCK, by LAWRENCE 
SULLIVAN. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1944. 
Pp. 318. $2.00. 


HE stars in their courses having ordained 
that the people of the United States elect 
a president again this year, it could have been 


Bureau of the Budget 


predicted that “bureaucracy” would be pelted 
in 1944 by a fresh barrage of criticism. And the 
bombardment was doubtless destined to be 
heavier than usual because of two special cir- 
cumstances—the fact that in marshalling the 
nation’s power to wage war the federal govern- 
ment had expanded to proportions vastly 
greater than it had ever reached before, and 
the expectation that the chief executive under 
whom this tremendous expansion has occurred 
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would be running for a fourth consecutive 
term. 

Much of the current criticism of bureauc- 
racy may therefore be discounted and dis- 
missed as part of the normal bombast and 
billingsgate of campaign politics. Yet much 
remains which calls for sober consideration— 
some because, like Juran’s serious study, it is 
earnest, informed, and constructive, and some 
because, like Sullivan's polemic, it is so wild, 
so uninformed, and so destructive as to have 
the effect, whether intended or otherwise, of 
discrediting democratic government in the eyes 
of its own citizens. 


I 


7° term “bureaucracy” is used in several 
different ways. These fall, however, into 
two main categories. Either the word is used 
in a neutral and technical sense to denote the 
body of officials which executes the policies 
and effectuates the programs of government, 
or it is used in a symbolic and unneutral sense 
to connote the worst features of administra- 
tive personnel and procedures in all large or- 
ganizations, private as well as public, but espe- 
cially public. Ordinarily, one has no difficulty 
in deciding from the context which meaning is 
intended. 

Popular usage accords generally with the 
latter definition. That this should be the case 
is perhaps a sad commentary, whether on the 
competence of governmental officialdom in the 
United States or on the intelligence of the 
American people, or both. But it is a fact. In 
our own time, to be sure, many millions, par- 
ticularly among those with low incomes, have 
come to regard government as their friend and 
its employees more or less as friends and 
helpers. Yet other millions, including some of 
our most influential citizens, continue to hold 
attitudes toward the state and toward civil 
service personnel which comport hardly at all 
with the benefits they receive from govern- 
ment. 

The development and maintenance of a 
competent and responsible bureaucracy is one 
of the most basic public problems of our age. 
The future of free government, upon which all 
else chiefly depends, will depend upon our 
ability to build such a public service more 
than upon any other thing, excepting only our 
success in generating enlightened public opin- 


ion and translating that opinion into sound 
legislation. Although this proposition is abso- 
lutely clear, it can be as useful as it is neces- 
sary to examine and investigate the various 
charges and indictments leveled against the 
public service in the big democracy which is 
the United States today. 

These accusations and indictments vary 
greatly in content and severity. While they do 
not lend themselves to neat and easy classifica- 
tion, they may for convenience be grouped in- 
to eight main categories. To summarize their 
faults, the trouble with the bureaucrats is: 
(1) that “there are too damned many of 
them”; (2) that “they are worse than useless, 
they are parasitical”; (3) that they are woe- 
fully inefficient and so bound up in red tape 
that they either never get anything done or, if 
they do, succeed only at excessive cost of time, 
money, or both; (4) that they are officious, 
contemptuous of the citizen, and arrogant to- 
ward his representatives in Congress, in the 
state legislatures, and in municipal councils; 
(5) that they are zealots and reformers en- 
deavoring through their positions to remake 
the world according to the blueprints of their 
dreams; (6) that they are timid, ignorant, and 
unimaginative, functioning more or less like 
robots; (7) that they are arbitrary and 
capricious and inclined to indulge in favorit- 
ism in the distribution of appointments and 
emoluments within their control; (8) that 
those in the employ of the national govern- 
ment are so hungry for power that they have 
gradually taken over more and more of the 
functions of the states, cities, and counties, 
with the result that local government has been 
undermined and the federal system is being 
destroyed. 

In extending their invitation to review 
Lawrence Sullivan’s Bureaucracy Runs Amuck 
the editors of Public Administration Review 
were not, unfortunately, able to supply an 
x-ray for looking into the inner recesses of the 
author’s heart. It is not possible, therefore, to 
say that this rambling, ranting volume is a 
deliberate attack upon the principle of public 
management of public business in this country. 
However, the effect is the same, whether cal- 
culated or otherwise. Sullivan's diatribe is a 
useless book, To begin with, the title is de- 
fective; it should have read “Demagoguery on 
Bureaucracy.” The author makes no effort to 
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understand the nature of the problem of ad- 
ministration. He gives not the smallest ac- 
knowledgment that big business is plagued by 
many of the same problems of organization, 
procedure, and personnel as confront big gov- 
ernment. All he is concerned to do is to beat 
public employees with the rod of prejudice 
and the yardstick of perfection and thus to 
make them out as flies and leeches on the body 
politic. He does not even present his criticisms 
and indictments of the bureaucrats in such a 
way as to give us a systematic catalog of the 
common charges against them. He knows more 
things about the bureaucrats that aren't so 
than ten ordinary men, and his capacity for 
deducing non-sequiturs is phenomenal. 


II 


ur American bureaucracy has grown to 
O prodigious absolute size. On that point 
there can be neither doubt nor dispute. Sulli- 
van is so alarmed on this score that he simply 
raves about the tremendous number of “pay- 
rollers” now working for Uncle Sam. To take 
his “analysis” at face value, one would gather 
that this growth has been due mainly, if not 
wholly, to a calculated conspiracy to subvert 
the American way of political and economic 
life and reconstruct it on the model of some 
alien collectivism. One rereads his pages in 
vain for any recognition of the fact that the 
activities of a democratic government reflect 
basically the needs of its citizens or that big- 
ness is a relative as well as an absolute measure. 
If his vehement protest against the present 
number of federal employees were but one 
aspect of a general and reasoned opposition to 
the “curse of bigness” in modern civilization, 
it would be well worth a hearing. If, for ex- 
ample, it partook at all of the philosophical 
character of such a book as Morris L. Ernst’s 
Too Big, it would deserve the soberest kind of 
consideration. But that is not the case. For all 
his suspicion of bigness and his objection to it, 
Ernst readily acknowledges that, at bottom, 
the cause, or rather the need, of big govern- 
ment is to be found in big business and that 
as long as we want to have the latter we must 
have the former—assuming, of course, that we 
are also determined to remain a free people. 
Sullivan, on the other hand, shows no aware- 
ness whatever of the problems and dangers in- 


volved in great concentrations of private 
power. 

Of all the factors which account for the 
growth of government to its present size, 
ideology is of the least importance. Both of the 
major parties operate more on the basis of 
expediency than of philosophy. Our bureauc- 
racy has expanded under Republican as well 
as under Democratic administrations. The 
reason for this is the pragmatism of the Ameri- 
can people in matters of politics: they want 
their government to do whatever needs to be 
done by government. They have no systematic 
doctrines by which they insist that all ques- 
tions relating to the range of governmental ac- 
tion be settled. Neither does either of the 
dominant parties. Government has taken on 
new functions under Republican leadership 
despite the conservatism and rugged individ- 
ualism within the Grand Old Party. So has it 
under Democratic auspices—but not because 
the New Dealers are united by a well-wrought 
philosophy of liberalism or robust collec- 
tivism. 

The principal problem for the American 
people is not the size of their bureaucracy or, 
to put the same point in different language, 
the power of their government, but its ac- 
countability. Today no nation lacking a big 
bureaucracy and a powerful government has 
the means of insuring either its liberty or its 
welfare. This proposition is so plain that it 
should not need to be labored. Yet there is a 
good deal of confusion surrounding it. One of 
the whips with which Sullivan lashes the “New 
Deal bureaucracy” is a paragraph from one of 
Woodrow Wilson's speeches in 1912 when he 
was campaigning for the New Freedom. If 
the correctness of the quotation may be as- 
sumed, Wilson said, “The history of Liberty 
is a history of the limitation of governmental 
power, not the increase of it.” The professor- 
of-political-science-about-to-become-President 
was mistaken. The history of Liberty is a his- 
tory of the limitation of the arbitrary use of 
governmental power, not of the limitation of 
governmental power itself. 


Ill 


F Ir were true, by far the most serious ac- 
I cusation with which bureaucrats are wont 
to be indicted is the accusation that they are 
parasites, that their activities are not only not 
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productive but a drain and burden on the 
production of others. But the statement is not 
true. It is so false that it is high time it is 
challenged flatly and openly, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is very commonly made and 
that even some very high governmental off- 
cials have said things which too easily lend 
credence and circulation to the charge. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, for example, was indulging in 
campaign rhetoric rather than reciting eco- 
nomic facts when he declared in 1932 that 
“taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors, because they are a burden on pro- 
duction, and can be paid only by production.” 
Small wonder that Sullivan throws this pas- 
sage back at the President in 1944; it will en- 
able him, so he thinks, to convict the chief 
New Dealer “out of his own mouth.” 

All work is creative which is essential to 
building and sustaining the good society; it is 
all productive. If it is necessary to maintain 
civilian economic discipline to enable the 
nation to make the hundreds of thousands of 
weapons required to win the war, then, if they 
do their jobs with comparable efficiency, the 
work of the fifty-odd thousand OPA bureau- 
crats required to administer price control and 
rationing is every whit as creative and pro- 
ductive as that of the men and women who 
design and build B-29’s—to say nothing of 
their brother bureaucrats in uniform who fly 
the monsters over Honshu and “deliver the 
goods” to the enemy. The production of eco- 
nomic stability is no less creative than the pro- 
duction of a piece of machinery or a bushel 
of wheat—and it may be far more difficult. 


IV 

O JUDGE by the frequency and intensity with 

which bureaucrats are berated for ineffi- 
ciency, one would gather that, in public as 
well as in business administration, efficiency is 
universally accepted as the greatest of all 
goods. In a sense, but only in a very limited 
one, that is true. The misleading thing is the 
assumption that aims and ends in government 
are identical with those in business, Efficiency 
is a term that has for its connotation the at- 
mosphere of the market place. The objective 
of business is simple—to make money. Success 
in business can, therefore, be very easily 
measured. But that is not the case in govern- 
ment. There are, of course, some fields of pub- 
lic administration in which the objectives 


sought resemble those in a commercial under. 
taking, but these are the exception rather than 
the rule. By its very nature, government has 
objectives more complex and more intangible 
than those of business. 

Men look to government for justice, law, 
peace, and order; for the maintenance of 
liberty, equality, and opportunity; for im- 
partiality in the enforcement of economic 
regulations and even-handedness in the admin- 
istration of economic assistance; for service 
that is safe and sure rather than swift and 
cheap. They want their government to be effi- 
cient, certainly, but only in so far as being 
“efficient” is consistent with satisfying these 
other and more basic expectations. They do 
not run their government to make money. 
They run it in order to establish and preserve 
an environment in which they themselves can 
make money. They do not expect the govern- 
ment to show a profit on its operations at the 
end of the year because they purposely reserve 
to private enterprise the areas appropriate 
and safe for profit-making. 

Yet even this does not tell the whole story. It 
is expected by the vast majority of the people 
that, from the standpoint of treating em- 
ployees with courtesy and dignity, their gov- 
ernment be a model employer. It dare not even 
give the appearance of treating labor as a 
commodity. When, for example, a veteran, or 
his widow, applies for a job, the government 
is not expected, indeed it is not permitted, to 
consider the applicant strictly on the basis of 
his qualifications. This is only one illustration 
of the special conditions attending the employ- 
ment of personnel for government service. 
Others will occur to every reader. It is not by 
happenstance that the merit system is not more 
widely established than it is. The people have 
shown rather clearly by the qualified character 
of their support of the principle of competitive 
examination how much emphasis they want 
placed on business efficiency in public admin- 
istration as compared with these other consid- 
erations. It should be obvious that to a con- 
siderable degree they prefer the noneconomic 
values of justice, security, and dignity to the 
economic value of efficiency. In the scales of 
progress and of civilization this may be salu- 
tary or it may be otherwise, but not to know 
that it is true is to be unaware of one of the 
basic facts of democratic life. 
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Vv 

N HIS incisive and attractive little book, 
I Juran has written a constructive analysis of 
management effectiveness in the federal gov- 
ernment. To summarize his study in a few 
paragraphs, Juran argues that federal admin- 
istrative personnel could be reduced by one- 
half if the national government utilized scien- 
tific management to the extent that progres- 
sive industry now does. Distinguishing at the 
outset between that part of the growth of our 
bureaucracy resulting from extension of the 
“dominions” or, in other words, the functions 
of the federal government, and that part due 
to overpopulation within these dominions 
once they have been established, Juran makes 
it clear that what he has to say pertains only 
to the problem represented by the second part. 

Recognizing as he does explicitly that ex- 
tension of the range of governmental services 
and activities is “squarely up to the public, 
acting through Congress,” he sets that prob- 
lem to one side and declines either to be 
bothered by it or to get excited about it. As a 
student of the application of scientific manage- 
ment to public administration, he takes the 
range of governmental functions and respon- 
sibilities as given. As a citizen or as a philoso- 
pher, he may, and doubtless does, have his 
own views as to the wisdom of having the 
government undertake some of the functions 
which the Congress assigns to it, but as a 
management engineer he puts to himself only 
one question: How can the general manager 
of the public business (whatever its extent or 
character) administer that business most eff- 
ciently? The answer has already been indi- 
cated: by a full application of the principles of 
scientific management as developed and per- 
fected in modern industry. 

Juran is under no illusions as to the ease 
with which this can be accomplished. He does 
not beguile himself with any thought of an 
overnight administrative revolution. He in- 
sists most emphatically that neither he nor 
anyone else has a panacea for the ills of Ameri- 
can bureaucracy. Indeed, he declares that the 
indispensable condition of any successful so- 
lution “is to approach the problem with the 
realization that it is enormous, intricate, work- 
consuming, and time-consuming.” 

Juran’s treatment of the problem of bureauc- 
racy is entertaining as well as enlightening be- 


cause of his apt use of analogies from theology 
and biology. He begins, for example, with two 
chapters on “The Gods” and “Creation,” in 
which he portrays the bureaucrats as created 
by Congress and governed by lordly decisions 
and determinations of the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees and the Bureau 
of the Budget. Chapter III, entitled “Flora 
and Fauna,” deals with the “origin of species” 
and the phenomena of propagation. Next 
comes a chapter on “Duplication—The Com- 
mon Cold of the Bureaucratic World.” It is 
written with fine detachment and furnishes a 
clear explanation of why duplication is a con- 
stant problem in public administration. It also 
contains one of the best illustrations in the 
entire book of Juran’s fairness as between 
public and private management. For he writes: 

It need not be supposed that private corporations 
are free from this disease of avoidable duplication. 
They do indeed have it, though they have only a touch 
of it when compared with its prevalence in the Federal 
government. This of course applies to internal dupli- 
cation within an industrial company. Between com- 
panies, the amount of duplication is enormous. How- 


ever, such duplication is fundamental to the system 
of free enterprise. 


As could be expected, one of the key chap- 
ters in the book is devoted to “Red Tape and 
Systems.” Others are concerned with “Myths 
and Maturity” in the attitudes of administra- 
tors toward management improvement and 
with “Obstacles” which must be surmounted 
in any systematic program of better manage- 
ment. Juran’s final chapter outlines the prin- 
ciples of scientific management which he 
believes could be applied within national ad- 
ministration and a number of cogent and 
relevant suggestions for the application of 
those principles. 

If Juran is mistaken in any aspect of his 
study, and it seems to the reviewer that he is, 
it is on the point of the extent to which what 
is known as scientific management can be 
taken over by government and applied in 
public administration. It is hardly conceivable 
that the carrying out of such a program as 
Juran envisages could eliminate the necessity 
for half the bureaucrats now employed by the 
national government and still leave it able 
to “perform all the present functions with at 
least present effectiveness.” Government is not 
business. Certainly in the case of many of its 
agencies it could and should be run in a more 
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businesslike way than is the case today. But 
if it were run entirely on a business basis, it 
would cease to be government. It might gain 
“efficiency” but in doing so lose its disposition 
and ability to provide those noneconomic 
values which form so large a part of what the 
citizen expects of his government. 


VI 


onc will not permit anything like a de- 
tailed analysis of the other common indict- 
ments against the bureaucrats. Some of them 
may admittedly be officious in their attitude 
toward the citizen and occasionally careless, 
even contemptuous, of his rights, but that this 
is anything like their general inclination is 
belied by the experience of every citizen who 
still retains his wits. As for the accusation that 
they are arrogant toward the political repre- 
sentatives of the American people, all that 
need be said is that, by and large, their atti- 
tude is more likely to be one not only of re- 
spect but of deference. 

It is hard to take seriously the charge that, 
as a whole, they are zealots, radicals, and re- 
formers. No sound or substantial evidence has 
ever been adduced to show that they are any- 
thing in political philosophy except a typical 
cross-section of the American people. Indeed, 
the thinness of this charge is proved by the 
fact that it is often made in the breath preced- 
ing or following the accusation that govern- 
mental employees are as a class timid, ig- 
norant, and unimaginative to the point where 
they act more or less like robots. For both of 
these charges to be true would be impossible. 
Neither of them can, in fact, be sustained. The 
most that can be said is that each represents a 
caricature of a very small minority of public 
employees. Not without significance in this 
connection are the awards in the recent Pabst 
national essay contest on postwar employment 
problems. Seventeen prizes were distributed 
among 35,767 contestants. Federal bureaucrats 
walked off with the first prize of $25,000, the 
second of $10,000, and eight other prizes of 
$1,000 each. As Beardsley Ruml, treasurer of 
R. H. Macy and Company and one of the 
judges, cautiously observed, these results indi- 






cate “a high level of intelligence among Gov. 
ernment employees.” 

As for the charge that bureaucrats are arbi- 
trary, capricious, and inclined to favoritism in 
the distribution of appointments and emolu- 
ments among their brethren, it all depends 
upon the standard of comparison whether one 
can get excited about it or not. Certainly there 
is some of it, and some is too much when 
measured by the standards of perfection. But 
as compared with the situation in our com. 
mercial bureaucracy—that is, in private busi- 
ness—governmental bureaucracy is relatively 
free from these faults. 

Finally, as for the accusation that because 
of their lust for power the bureaucrats in 
Washington have taken over so many of the 
functions of our states, cities, and counties 
that local government has been undermined 
and the federal character of our government 
vitiated, it simply will not hold water. If, as 
is true, the national government has grown 
in size more rapidly than the governments of 
our states and localities, that is mainly owing 
not to deliberate national encroachment upon 
the states and the localities but, on the one 
hand, to the fact that more and more of our 
public problems have become national in their 
scope and incidence and, on the other, to 
the fact that when the states and localities 
have failed or defaulted in meeting their own 
responsibilities, the people have insisted that 
the national government step in and either 
take over the load or help them to carry it. 


In the years following this war the United 
States will need a competent and responsible 
bureaucracy more than ever before in times of 
peace. The improvement of the public service 
must for this reason be placed high and kept 
high on the agenda of American democracy. 
Thanks, however, to the marked advances 
made in public administration during the last 
half-century, the betterment of our bureauc- 
racy does not constitute our foremost problem 
in government. As the nation approaches mid- 
century, the crucial question is not whether its 
public administration will be adequate and 
efficient, but whether its public policies will 
be sound and enlightened. 
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Chapter News 


HE Southern California (Los Angeles) 
T casper held its annual meeting on July 5. 
Three other groups interested in public ad- 
ministration—the Governmental Administra- 
tion Group, the Public Affairs Council, and 
the Public Personnel Technicians—partici- 
pated in the meeting. 

Dr. William C. Jones, formerly supervisor 
of the Merit System Council of the Oregon 
State Department of Public Welfare and head 
of the Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, newly elected president of 
Whittier College, spoke on some impending 
problems of government. 

New officers elected to serve for the coming 
year are: 

President—John M. Pfiffner, professor of 
government, University of Southern Calli- 
fornia 

Vice President—John Steven, director of per- 
sonnel, Commission for the Los Angeles 
City Schools 

Directors—Helen Seymour, branch librarian, 

Los Angeles City Public Library 
G. R. Breckenridge, chief research tech- 
nician, Bureau of Administrative Re- 
search, County of Los Angeles 
Foster H. Sherwood, professor of political 
science, University of California at Los 
Angeles 
Clifford K. Steele, treasurer, City of Los 
Angeles 
The secretary of the Chapter is appointed by 
the Council and his selection will be an- 
nounced later. 


The Washington, D.C., Chapter held its 
closing meeting of the program year May 29. 
The subject for discussion was “Bureauc- 
racy and the Public” and the principal speak- 
ers were: 
Byron Price, director of the Office of Cen- 
sorship, and 
Harold Lasswell, chief of the experimental 
division for the study of wartime com- 
munications, Library of Congress. 


James V. Bennett, director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, Department of Justice, acted as 
moderator and chief questioner. 

At this meeting the following officers were 
elected to serve for the next program year: 

President—John J. Corson, deputy director- 

general, Bureau of Finance and Adminis- 

tration, United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration 

First Vice President—Leland Barrows, execu- 

tive officer, War Relocation Authority 

Second Vice President—Ward Stewart, as- 

sistant director, Foreign Funds Control, 

Treasury Department, and on leave to 

serve as assistant executive director, War 

Refugee Board, Executive Office of the 

President 

Senior Executive Members— 

James V. Bennett, director, Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice 

Rowena B. Rommel, assistant to the di- 
rector of departmental administration, 
Department of State 

Junior Executive Members— 

Kathaleen C. Arneson, program analyst, 
President's War Relief Control Board, 
Department of State 

Virginia Coker, assistant budget exam- 
iner, Bureau of the Budget 

The secretary-treasurer of the Chapter will 
be appointed at a later date. In the meantime, 
correspondence may be directed to the former 
secretary, Mrs. Kathaleen C. Arneson. 


In the Albany-Schenectady area, the Chap- 
ter Organizing Committee held a dinner meet- 
ing at the University Club on June 20. 

The Honorable J. Edward Conway, presi- 
dent of the New York State Civil Service Com- 
mission, former county judge and assembly- 
man on the staff of the district attorney and 
the Children’s Court of Ulster County, was 
the principal speaker. The subject of his ad- 
dress was “Personnel Policies for Dynamic 
Public Administration.” 
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In Portland, Oregon, the group of persons 
interested in forming a chapter held their 
second meeting of the year on May 8. 

Charles McKinley, professor of political sci- 
ence, Reed College, gave an address on “Man- 
agement Problems of the Department of Agri- 
culture,” which was followed by a discussion 


session. Professor McKinley served as executive 
secretary of the Administrative Council of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1940-42, and 


was special assistant to the administrative off- 
cer of the War Production Board during the 
summer of 1942. 

Howard R. Ennor, acting director of the 
Portland Bureau of Municipal Research, will 
serve as secretary of the Portland Organizing 
Committee. He succeeds William C. Jones 
who has left Portland to assume his new du- 
ties as the president of Whittier College in 
California. 








